Myron  Krawitx,  nhoum  dincunning  retailing  toith  D.  K.  ntudentH  and  salenpeople,  felln  .  .  . 
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The  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter  has  an  unmatched 
standard  of  quality  —  and  at  this  SPECIAL  PRICE,  is 
an  unmatched  standard  of  value.  Providing  the  utmost  in 
speed,  accuracy  and  performance,  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic 
is  built  for  long,  hard  use.  The  master  control  selects 
the  correct  touch  tension  for  each  operator,  keeping  the 
machine  in  perfect  balance  at  all  times,  with  exact  alignment 
and  uniform  key  pressure.  Its  instant  ribbon  reverse 
mechanism  adds  30%  to  ribbon  life,  allowing  complete  use 
of  the  entire  ribbon.  Leadership  features  for  efficiency  and 
ease  of  typing  include  quick-action  line  spacing,  keyset 
tabulation,  visible  and  automatic  margin  setting, 
quick-switch  platen  and  speed-spaced  keyboard 
with  finger-formed  keytops. 


Sii  IT.  UT  IT,  KMOIT  IT 
Tka  ViiOmalic  Marfin  U  an  aiiclMiva 
cambinafiaa  of  viiibla  aad  canalalaly 
aataaiatic  marfia  lattlaa.  Siataly  nava 
carriaaa  la  4a>ira4  aatiltaa  aa4  laacfc 
tha  Ml  bay  .  .  .  aaicb,  taiaalh,  Mial 


INTnCNANOIAUi  PtATIN 
Taach  aa  Iba  aiachiaa  tbal  flvat  yaa 
lha  I0-M(aa4  ‘‘Qalch-Switch"  plataa, 
lhal  atakat  tba  VitOaialk  a  iaa<ialita4 
wriHaf  aiackiaa. 


WIiTf  FOR  YOUR  ^  SmOENT'S  TYPINO  PROGRESS  CHART 

A  hal^lwl  lao<hlnf  aid  effarad  by  R.  C.  Allaa  R«»!na»t  Macliinai,  lac., 
EdiKolianol  Da^.,  A7t  Front  Ava.,  N.W.,  Grand  Ropidi,  Mich.  Il'i  fraa 
to  typing  laochar*  on  raqwatl. 


BAIANCIO  lltM  SPACING 
Sava  aiilai  at  **raa<b"  wilb  aaa-iaaca 
laavaaiaaf  at  Iba  lavar  far  tiaala  mac- 
laa,  twa-Maca  aiavaaiaal  far  Aaabla 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.lnc 


How  to  Install  a  Practicol 
Economical  and  Complete 
Business  Machine  Curriculum 


\Ot 
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Free  MONROE  portfolio  gives 
all  the  facts  I 

Herr’g  a  fact-packed  portfolio  that  telU  you  how  to  set 
up  a  complete  business  machine  course  in  your  school, 
or  expand  and  modernize  your  pri'sent  one. 

Its  twenty  informative  inserts  and  articles,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  by  well-known  authoriti<»  in  the  educ.ational 
field,  give  a  complete  step-by-step  program  . . .  from 
how  to  get  funds  appropriated  and  how  to  set  up  the 
classroom,  to  how  to  conduct  courses.  It  has  useful, 
down-to-earth  help  for  planning  your  curriculum, 
explains  the  place  of  Monroe  business  machines,  and 
outlines  Monroe  metho«ls  of  instruction. 

Every  phase,  every  r<‘quirement  is  covered  thoroughly. 
This  great  amount  of  comprehensive  information, 
carefully  culled  from  Monroe's  many  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  has  helped  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
officials  in  schools  large  and  small.  They  have  praised 
its  direct  approach,  its  timeliness,  its  simplicity. 

The  portfolio  is  yours  entirely  without  obligation. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon.  Y our  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you. 

T«ach  your  sludontt  TODAY 


omccPMcnoc 

rotation  plan  fokmulm 


tho  machines  they  will  use  TOMORROW 


OpMsMM  wIm  Csl— UHag,  ASatag. 

Sasw . . .  yt>4i  jWl  Ae  jR  Cl  As— 


Monro*  CalculoHng  Mochino  Company,  Inc. 
Educational  Dopartmont,  Orange,  N.  J. 

PfsoM  Mnd  mm,  wMhout  ony  oblioation  on  my  port,  Iho  ASonroo 
Portfolio  of  ToocMng  Aidi  ond  Utoroturo. 

NAAAE _ 
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a  E^iahMi  BMrthir  (•■• 
raft  Jalf  mM  Aanal)  by  Ik#  Cngg  PaMMilBt 
OttMlM  si  lbs  McC«**.Hitt  Bask  CasipaaT,  laa., 
al  ISSS  NabU  St.,  PblUSalfbit  IS.  Pa.  ESJiatlal 
asS  stsaatlas  sOraa  al  MS  W.  4t  B(.,  Ns«  Ystb 
M.  IbtbaartflisB  cslaai  •S-SS  a  yssf  <|S.as  laa 
iws  ysataj  at  M  ssala  a  asfT  la  tba  UallaS 
Etataai  CaaaSlaa  aaS  larstga  fsataga,  IS  asala 
a  yaar  aSSillsaal. 

Csfyatabl.  IMS,  by  Iba  CtSM  PabUablsf  Dialaiaa 
at  tba  MaCfsa.Hlji  Saak  Ca.,  laa.  PiistaS  la  lha 
U.S.A.  EataaaS  aa,  aassaS-alM  ■ailaa  Awil  II. 
ISSI,  al  Um  Past  eMra  at  PkllaSsIfkIa,  Pasaayl. 


aaala,  aaSaf  tba  Aal  al  March  S,  ISTf.  laSaaaS 
la  Fka  EaaMaaa  IsAas  and  Tba  fSacaHaa  hUta. 
lalataittlaa  aaS  Sau  la  Iba  "Raaiaaaa  Ssaaw" 
arc  abauaalad.  arltk  faf«laaia!<.  iMai  Saalaaaa 
Naak,  iIm  Bafaalna  al  baalaaat  aaacatiaaa.  Baai- 
aaaa  F.siica'naa  Waata  la  aba  anSbfcla  la  a 
ailcrsSlai  sSIltaa  baa  Ualaaaally  llliaiBiMa,  SIS 
N.  Fiial  St.,  Aaa  Aibsr.  MIcb. 

ASSraaa  cartaaasaSsaas  lagatdlac  aabaatlftiaha  la 
Cliaalailaa  Daaartaaai,  Bm’.nwaa  Eaacaftaai 
Waata.  ISO*  Nabk  St..  PbibAtlabla  SS.  Pa.,  sr 
IM  W.  «Sa4  Suast.  Naa  Ysri  M.  N.  Y.  BaaS  U 
batb  sU  aSSraaa  aaS  sa«  aSktaaa  abaa  Onri  D 
a  cbaaas,  aaS  alls«  laar  asaka  iar  satry. 


LETTERS 


“SPELLING  AND  PRONUNCIA¬ 
TION  OF  SHORTHAND 
CHARACTERS” 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  attacking  the 
problem  of  shorthand  pronunciation 
and  spelling  in  the  February  BEW. 

[Madeline  Strony]  did  a  fine  job— 
ofM!  that  has  needed  attention  for  a 
long  time. 

Robeht  Hitch 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

“MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR 
TYPING  CLASSROOM’ 

To  the  Editor: 

...  I  enjoyed  very  much  reading 
[Alan  Lloyd’s]  excellent  article  in  the 
February  BEW,  “Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Typing  Classroom.”  ...  1  should 
like  to  discuss  .  .  .  point  3,  under 
‘Tour  Typewriters.”  It  has  always 
been  my  judgment  that  if  a  teacher 
is  to  do  an  effective  job  in  teaching  all 
the  different  makes,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  an  equal  number  of  all 
the  major  makes,  as  well  as  an  e(|ual 
number  of  elite  and  pica  typewrit¬ 
ers  ..  . 

Russell  J.  Hosleh 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

The  classic  comment  on  this  matter 
is  the  one  by  Dr.  Earl  P.  Strong  in 
the  May.  1952,  issue  of  BEW:  “In¬ 
sisting  that  all  makes  of  typewriters 
be  represented  and  that  all  students 
learn  to  use  all  makes  in  school  is 
about  the  same  as  requiring  that  aU 
students  learn  to  drive  aU  makes  of 
automobiles  while  taking  their  driver¬ 
training  course."— Enron 


fdHorlol  R«printB 
5till  AvoilabI* 

“IS  TEACHING  A  PROFES¬ 
SION?^  by  J.  Mflnor  Dorey, 
November,  19.54.  Pricei  5  cents 
a  copy,  up  to  50  copies:  dis¬ 
count  prices  for  quantity. 
“MIMEOGRAPH  DUPLICA¬ 
TION- A  SCALE  FOR  RA¬ 
TING  PERFORMANCE,”  by 
Abraham  Kroll,  June,  195.3. 
Price:  10  cents  a  copy,  up  to 
2.5  copies;  discount  prices  for 
quantity. 

Order  from;  Reprint  Dept., 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD,  330  West  42  Street, 
New  York  .36,  New  York. 
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She  is  prepared  to  transcribe 
this  executive’s  modern  dictation! 


'Fherr  i«  one  biK  reason  wiiy  this  secretarial  Kraduate 
landed  tier  to|>-|>ayin]i;  |x>sitiun.  Her  training  included 
the  Dictaphone  Business  Practice  (x>urse  and  she 
earned  her  (iertifkate  of  Pruliciency  in  Dictaphoiie 
TIMt-MASTKK  transcription. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  forward-iiHn  ing  exec* 
utives  and  companies  require  secretaries  who  are  skilled 
in  dictating  machine  transcription.  I'liey  kn«m  they 
can  relv  on  secretaries  using  this  iiKKlern  inetii4Ki  to 


accciinplish  more,  faster,  with  less  effort. 

To  help  meet  the  nationwide  deniaiul  (or  TIMK- 
MAS'ri'IK  trained  secretaries,  Dictapliotie  (lor|Kiratioti 
offers  new'  equipment  to  scIuniIs  for  training  pur|M>sea 
on  the  School  Rental  at  (lost  Plan. 

Machine  rental  includes  the  ctHiipIctc  Dictaphone 
Business  Practice  (bourse  consistiitg  of  all  DiftahrU  re* 
cordings  and  educational  accessories. The  cmirse  should 
Ik;  offered  w  ith  every  up-to-date  secretarial  curriculum. 


Send  for  full  detaiU.  Write  Dictaphone 
(a>r|M>ratioii,  fufucalioiial  Division,  Dcpl.BE-35, 
420  IxxingUMi  Avenue,  New  Y<»rk  17,  N.  Y. 


OICTASHONC  T(MC  mastcr 

TMAMSCSlSINO  MACHIME 


nai  tiA<?c«  •KfAtftf  Att  r«A»f  maiii  •KTArw^iii  co^a^aatm* 


CORPORATION 
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rics  simplify  the  teaching 

and  learning  of  typing! 
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Students  learn  fatter  . . .  begin  actiial  typing  sooner 
.  .  .  gain  extra  time  for  concentration  on  practical 
businets  typewriter  applications,  thanks  to  the  limpUhed 
approach  offered  by  the  electric  typewriter.  When  a 
Renvngton  Electric  is  used  in  the  initial  training,  its 
‘Natural  Slope”  keyboard,  normal  operating  features  and 
non-misfiring  key  action  enable  the  student  to  make  the 
transition  to  manual  typewriters  without  time-wasting, 
difficult  adjustment  periods. 

Educators  and  businessmen  agree  that  the  more  versa¬ 
tile  the  typist,  the  more  valuable  the  employee,  lo  today’s 
”electric-manuar  office,  the  Remington  Electric  trained 
student  is  quickly  able  to  take  her  place  at  cither  type  of 
station  . . .  without  costly  “changeover”  delays. 


students  trained  on  the  P  ^ 
Remington  Electric  i 
become  “all-round”  typists... 
switch  to  manuals— and  back 
—quickly,  easily ! 


RAND 

simplifies  the  electric! 

SHD  fM  rn  MSfUT:  HA  tMM  10  IIMIIWO  OfCTlX  TirtSO  gfOMI).  HMSOTOI  lAM,  lOOS  HM,  Ilf  isotn  A*nM,  mwfmw.a.  I. 


MAKC;H.  19.S5 
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Ik«  Ploiit  th«  Economy 

President  Eisenhower  has  begun 

means 


clown,  from  SOU, 000  to  350,000  as  a 
result  of  these  sales. 

If  1955  car  production  runs  about 
5.8  million,  it  appears  that  General 
Motor’s  share  would  be  49  per  cent. 
Ford’s,  around  28;  Chrysler  might 
pass  17,  and  the  “Little  'Three* 
( StudeViaker* Packard,  American  Mo¬ 
tors,  and  Kaiser  Willys)  mif^t  take 
5.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 


filling  in  details  of  what  he 

expanding 
progres- 

political  party.  He  is  proposing 
a  bigger  public-works  program  than 
expected.  On  top  of  his  long-awaited 
higliway  profect,  he  is  calling  for  im¬ 
mediate  expansion  of  school  construc- 
tioii4  He  wants  70.(K)0  federal  housing 
units  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
and  a  new  White  House  co-ordinator 
of  public  works.  He  plainly  puts  a 
massive  public-works  program  high  on 
his  list  of  federal  responsibilities. 

Eisenhower’s  stress  on  public  works, 
combined  with  a  wide  range  of  so¬ 
cial-welfare  recommendations,  puts 
Democrats  on  the  defensive.  'They 
have  to  surrender  a  dream  of  having 
things  entirely  their  own  way  in  Con- 
gn'ss.  Instead  of  investigating  the 
Kepublicans  and  passing  a  minimum 
of  laws,  as  they  had  hoped,  they  must 
wrestle  with  hatf  a  dozen  major  new 


w'hen  he  talks  about  an 
♦•ccmomy  and  a  "moderate, 
sive’ 


CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT 

DUPLICATOR 


Tlw  Mtt  in  Mm  IcIw«I  FMd 

bscawM  Wt  Mm  wHh  All  Mm 

baWar  faatvrat  for  battar  MualkaMaf  at  a 
^iaa  far  lawar  Mmo  caaiporabla  oMcblaa*. 
■«laaHiii4>iaarar  Caatral-A  CoAa«*«c* 
ar  aaclwtivaf  AwtaaMtkally  cantor*  ^InMng 


plosive  issues  as  schools,  the  mini-  I"  Brl«l 

rm  wage,  and  sickness  and  accident  Businessmen  haven’t  much  time  for 
lurance  for  workers.  Ike’s  program  looking  backward  now,  but  a  glance 

lo  controls  right-wing  Republicans,  is  interesting.  Strong  points  of  1954 

could  repeat  in  1955.  ’The  boom 
Curv#*  Ah#CKl  abroad,  easy  motiey  at  home,  record 

The  automobile  industry  has  started  construction,  biggest  retail  sales,  price 

F  as  if  it  expects  1955  to  be  the  stability-they  could  all  continue. 

*st  year  in  its  history— but  company  Consumers  spent  freely  in  1954,  but 
Rcials  predict  it  probably  won’t  be.  early  In  the  year  it  waiwi’t  for  goods; 
ProdiK?tion  of  naore  than  151,000  housing  and  transportation  soaked 
issenger  cars  in  the  first  week  of  up  most  of  the  money.  Retail  vol- 
lis  year  was  the  highest  since  the  ume  was  up  only  a  fraction  of  one 
cord  third  week  of  October,  1950.  per  cent  over  1953.  Best  1954  gainers 
ormally,  January  is  one  of  the  lowest  were  filling  stations  and  food,  grocery 
reduction  months  for  cars.  and  drug  stores.  Automotive  and 

Why  the  difference  between  what  lnmb«*r  industries  were  substantially 
le  auto  men  say  they  will  do  and  behind  1953,  but  construction— espe- 
•hat  their  factories  are  producing  dally  of  private  residences— estab- 
ow?  First  is  current  sales,  which  are  lished  new  records.  Highways,  25  per 
ring  spurred  by  the  number  of  com-  cent  ahead  in  the  spring,  wound  up 
letely  new  auto  mo<lels— more  than  in  with  an  average  increase  of  11  per 
ny  other  year.  .Also,  Inventories  are  cent,  an  outlay  of  $3^-blllion. 


Naw  Si«M  C*Ntr«l-M«»*ri  csact  flaw  af 
fMM  ••  pm^f  .  .  .  MMpamaM*  far  any 
pmpt,  any  •tm— pb>fk  caitdltlon 
■•••*  Cewatac— (Nat  an  aatra 
cant  Ham)  Atway*  Ht  viaw  af  aparater,  yav 
ran  aaacf  numbar  af  capia*  yaa  want 
A4|«tt«iMa  Mratawra  Cantral-Calibrat- 
ad  ta  Utara  lanpar  ran*  af  *barp,  brilliant 


OMmt  faatara*  inclada  VlatMa  PiaM  Sap* 
ply  and  Maaltlaa  Batary  Paad  .  .  .  and 
an  Mm  ilactrk  Madal  7*  Canpaarar  yaa 
bava  campiata  aatamatk  ala^k  path- 
battan  aparatian 

Naw  yaa  aan  print  120  ar  mara  capiat  par 
adnata  . .  .  ofwayt  brilliant,  tbarp  capia* 
af  anytbbif  typad.  wrHtan  ar  drawn  an  Iba 
mactar,  and  yaa  can  print  in  ana  ta  Baa 
calar*  in  ana  aparaMan 
WBITl  TODAY  POB  INPOBIAATtVI  BOOK, 
ill  ON  TNI  lUCTBK  AND  MANUAUT 
OrtBATID  CONQUiaOBS 
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Get  MORE  SPEED ! 

Try  This  PEN  For  Gregg  Writing 


Doctor  Gregg  proved  it  first.  Every  Gregg  expert 
since  confirmed  it.  You  get  more  speed  and 
clearer  notes  when  you  use  a  pen  for  Gregg  writing. 

And  when  your  pen  is  made  especially  for  Gregg 
writing,  the  difference  can  be  truly  amazing.  You 
can  prove  it  yourself. 

Next  time  you  pass  a  pen  counter,  ask  to  try  the 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  with  the  special  Gregg 
Point  (No.  1555).  See  how  it  speeds  your  writing- 
how  effortless  it  is  to  use.  Writes  without  pressure, 


never  skips,  never  misses.  And  every  stroke,  every 
circle,  every  hook  is  beautifully  clear— easy  to  read, 
easy  to  transcribe  because  all  strokes  are  uniform. 

Another  thing:  the  special  Gregg  point  of  the 
Elsterbrook  Pen  is  renewable.  Should  you  ever 
damage  it,  simply  unscrew  the  old  point  and  screw 
in  a  new  one.  All  pen  counters  sell  Esterbrook  Pens 
and  Gregg  Renew-Points.  Prices  are  most  modest. 
Complete  pen  with  No.  1555  point  sells  for  about 
the  same  as  your  favorite  home  permanent.  Extra 
No.  1555  Gregg  Points  are  50c  each. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


Tsoclisr*:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facta  Booklet  No.  6 
— "Facts  that  everyone  should  know  about  Fountain  Pens." 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


MAM  M 
CAMAOA  AND 
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With  IBM  Electrics  your  students  learn  typing 
better,  faster,  easier  •  •  •  at  lower  per-student  cost 


One  out  of  ev«y  five  office  typewriters  bought 
today  is  electric—that’s  why  more  and  more 
•chooU  are  preparing  their  students  for  modem 
business  on  IBM  Electric  Typewriters.  Schools 
find  that  students  type  faster  and  more  accurately 
on  any  typewriter —even  manual— when  trained 
on  IBM  Electrics.  Teaching  typing  is  easier, 
too,  and  more  students  can  be  trained  faster. 
IBM  Electrics  give  longer  service,  save  schools 


nKmey.  And  IBM  provides  the  most  complete 
installation,  training,  and  maintenance  service. 

Fortlghtod  schools  teach 
with  IBM  Electrics  I 

Girard  High  School,  Girard,  Ohio,  finds  that  IBM 
Electrics  last  longer,  give  best  results  in  student 
proficiency  and  teacher  efficiency.  Join  the  lead¬ 
ers  with  IBM  Electrics— the  teaching  typewriter. 


oloetrio 

typesrsiton 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


HOW  TO  “sell”  YOm  SCHOOL 


Have  you  ever  made  your  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  partner  in  organ* 
ized  Distributive  Education?  This  teacher— co*ordinator  did,  with  success 


MYRON  J.  KRAWITZ 

Atljntic  City  (N.J.)  High  School 


IN  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  educators  to  improve  com¬ 
munications  between  the  school  and  the  community. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  those  in  business 
education,  who  have  arranged  exchange  visits  with 
industry  and  made  use  of  all  types  of  printed  media. 

But  have  we  perhaps  overlooked  the  best  device  that 
is  available  to  us?  Have  we  failed  to  use  our  students 
as  the  best  media  for  establishing  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  business? 

In  more  and  more  schools,  we  have  the  practice  of 
permitting  senior  students  to  earn  credit  in  a  co¬ 
operative  woH(  program.  Such  a  program  is  perfectly 
suited  to  our  purpose  of  actpiainting  business  with  the 


work  of  the  school  and,  at  the  same  time,  permitting 
students  to  become  oriented  to  the  business  environment 
for  which  they  are  preparing. 

This  program  of  co-operative  practice  requires  prep¬ 
aration  and  supervision;  but,  like  all  wortliwhile 
projects,  it  will  find  vdlling  hands  and  heads  to  lend 
their  assistance. 

Atlantic  City  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  wliat  can 
be  done  to  awaken  th<;  interest  of  businessmen  to  the 
work  of  the  school  in  the  community.  This  Queen  o( 
the  Resorts  enjoys  the  n  ijutation  of  a  fine  school  system 
and  has  maintained  a  high  percentage  of  graduates 
accepted  by  leading  f<i;ti^utions  of  higher  education. 

The  conamerdal  nt  of  the  Atlantic  City 
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TIfE  STUDENT  LEADER  of  the  AtUntk  City  co-operative 
claM  conducts  a  merchandising  conference. 


High  School,  through  its  placcineut  officer,  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  co-operative  work  program  for  lecretarial 
I  ;  ftudentf  during  the  latter  part  of  the  senior  year.  The 
^  program  began  in  1950,  when  the  school  authorities 
decided  that  a  program  of  distributive  education  was 
needed  in  the  high  school.  This  decision  was  a  result 
of  an  evaluation  made  the  year  before  and  of  local 
surveys  of  the  city’s  business  life. 

'  Turning  o  Problem  Into  on  Advontogo 

Because  of  the  nature  of  distributive  education,  it  was 
necessary  to  interest  business  in  accepting  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  in  the  training  of  higli  school  students 
preparing  for  the  distributive  occupations.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  was  to  find  training  centers  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  "off  season,"  when  staffs  in  this  resort  city 
are  generally  reduced.  Thi*  pndilem  actually  became 
an  advantage,  however,  for  it  led  to  a  close  association 
between  busim^ss  and  the  Hcbools.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  given  a  clear  picture  of  tlu;  purpose  of 
the  program,  its  benefits  to  the  merchants,  the  city,  and 
the  buying  public,  and  was  asked  to  assist  in  solving 
the  problem  of  trainee  placements. 

The  first  step,  in  what  was  to  prove  a  "chain  reaction," 
was  to  invite  the  co-ordinator  of  distributive  education 


STUDENTS  prepare  a  school  laboratory  display  to  acquire 
practloe  in  sethng  up  grocery-store  shelves. 


to  tell  his  story  to  the  entire  Chamber  membership,  at 
a  meeting  called  for  this  one  purpose.  As  a  result  of 
(his  meeting,  the  executive  committee  appointed  a 
special  training  committee  to  assist  tfie  school  in  work¬ 
ing  out  this  problem. 

Within  a  week,  ail  the  students  were  placedl 
The  training  committee,  however,  became  so  much 
interested  in  what  the  schools  were  doing  tliat  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  as  an  advisory  committee  for  distributive 
education.  Apparently,  tfie  activities  of  this  group  were 
productive  enough  to  induce  the  Cliamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  establish  a  standing  committee  for  retail 
training. 

In  tfie  next  four  years,  the  schools  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  co-operated  in  offering  retail  training 
programs  at  the  rate  of  four  each  year  on  the  adult  in- 
service  level.  This  year  nine  programs  are  planned, 
one  of  which  will  be  for  a  full  17- week  evening-school 
session,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  area. 

Th*  Wholu  School  Bonolitt 

lliough  this  experience  may  seem  to  be  helpful  only 
to  one  division  of  the  scIkx)!  program,  this  is  not  so. 
Because  of  its  interest  in  the  D.  E.  program,  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  has  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
efforts  and  production  of  the  entire  sdiool.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  last  year  sponsored  a  dinner  for  the 
entire  commercial  staff,  the  guidance  staff,  and  the 
school  administration.  The  purpose  was  to  discuss  how 
better  opportunities  cxmld  be  offered  to  our  students 
tiu'ough  the  co-operative  effort  of  the  school  and  the 
business  community. 

it  has  become  common  practice  for  businessmen  to 
call  on  school  personnel  for  help  in  instructional  prob¬ 
lems  in  business,  and  for  the  school  to  call  on  business 
for  help  in  the  schools.  The  Chamber  has  made 
si>eakers  available  for  l)oth  career  conferences  and 
classroom  instruction.  Businessmen  have  given  the 
schools  valuable  display  space  in  their  stores  and  show 
windows  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

This  two-way  street  of  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  business  has  brouglit  many  benefits  to  both, 
but  its  main  and  nmst  important  accomplishment  is  the 
fact  that  all  this  was  done  by  the  students.  Woricing  on 
co-operative  training  programs  in  distributive,  clerical, 
and  secretarial  occupationsv  they  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  to  their  prospective  employer  both  their 
own  abilities  and  the  effectiveness  of  co-operative 
instruction. 

Thu  School  U  a  Producor 

To  revert  to  "distributive  terminology,"  the  producer 
( the  school )  has  used  the  wholesaler  ( the  Chamber  of 
Commerct*)  to  distribute  services  to  the  consumer  (the 
business  community).  It  is  a  good  channel  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  it  invites  the  interest  of  the  taxpaying  busi¬ 
nessman  in  tht‘  school  for  which  he  is  paying.  More 
than  that,  it  helps  to  prove  that  he  is  getting  his 
moncjy’s  worth. 
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THI  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PiANBOOK 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN,  Michifar  State  College,  East  Lansing,  MicHlgan 


“THE  ONES  who  haven’t  got  spring  fever  have  spring  fervor,” 
you  say  to  yourself.  “Either  they  do  absolutely  nothing  or  they  do 
something  they  absolutely  shouldn’t.  Most  of  mine  are  the  fever  vic¬ 
tims.  They  just  sit  and  dream!  If  I  could  just  jar  them  out  of  their 
haze,  get  them  to  move  faster,  both  mentally  and  physically  .  .  .” 

Now  is  the  time  to  try  .  .  . 


This  i£  the  seaion  to  drag  out  your 
stock  of  gimmicks  and  gadgets,  to 
plan  your  lessons  a  bit  more  care¬ 
fully,  to  check  up  on  your  rating  as 
a  good  classroom  teacher,  to  spruce  up 
your  personal  appearance,  to  perk  up 
the  room,  to  hang  onto  your  patience, 
to  sharpen  your  sense  of  humor,  to 
put  a  little  something  extra  into  eacli 
day’s  teaching,  to  remember  some  of 


Shorthand  'gimmicks 

.  .  .  when  you  really  start  looking  for 
them,  but  they  won’t  come  looking 
for  you. 

•  If  you  have  a  tape  recorder— or 
a  student  has  one— how  about  dic¬ 
tating  some  tapes  at  various  speeds? 
Try  dictating  little  conversational 
asides  between  letters.  Change  the 
tapes  frequently.  Remember,  awak¬ 
ened  interest  is  what  you’re  after, 

•  Records?  Surely.  If  you  haven’t 
been  using  the  Gregg  series,  now  is 
the  time  to  start.  Too  expensive? 
Not  when  ten  dollars  will  buy  a  record. 


the  dreamy,  zany  things  you  felt  and 
did  when  you  were  the  age  of  your 
particular  boys  and  girls.  And  to 
smile— much  more  often  than  you  have 
been  doing  all  winter. 

And  why  not  really  startle  the  stu¬ 
dents  with  not  only  a  new  dress  and 
hair-do,  but  also  new  shoes?  Couple 
this  with  a  new  gimmick  or  idea  in 
classroom  procedure,  and  even  the 


aren't  hard  to  find  . 

and  some  student  is  sure  to  have  a 
78-rpm  player  she  will  be  glad  to 
bring  to  class. 

Or— even  more  novel— have  a  record 
seuion  where  students  bring  popular 
records  for  the  class  to  "take.*'  This 
is  really  fun.  "But  suppose  I  won’t 
krM>w  all  the  outlines?”  If  you  are 
young  and  inexperienced,  you  shudder 
at  the  thought.  That’s  easy  to  handle. 
Just  announce  that  anyone  rruy  bring 
a  record  as  soon  as  she  can  write  all 
its  words  in  shorthand.  If  necessary, 
help  her-and  yourself-ahead  of  time 


most  “gone”  pupil  will  come  to  life. 

Introduce  new  ideas  and  routines. 
You’ll  have  to  vary  them  according  to 
classes,  of  course.  Fit  them  in  with 
the  work  in  haiul  as  well  as  possible; 
yet  make  them  different,  not  like  what 
has  been  going  on  until  now.  By 
going  over  your  Methods  notes  and 
reading  your  professional  literature, 
you  can  come  up  with  some  ideas. 


on  the  di£Bcnlt  outlines. 

•  Use  the  opaque  pnijector  for  a 
session  of  reading  and  improving  short¬ 
hand  outlines.  Have  each  member  of 
the  class  write  out  ahead  of  time,  in 
her  best  shorthand,  the  funniest  foke 
she  can  find.  At  class  time,  show  the 
jokes  through  the  projector  while  the 
clau  reads  silently.  Reading  rates 
can  be  hastened  by  rtot  allowing  too 
much  time.  Later  in  the  period,  the 
jokes  can  be  rerun  for  study  and  diag¬ 
nosis  of  writing  faults. 

•  Write  letters  in  shorthand  to 
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II 


e-p-t-ble  or  a-k-$-€-p~t-b  would  both 
be  acceptable  for  acceptable.  Don’t 
spell  down  anyone,  for  this  eliminates 
the  ones  needing  the  most  practice 
most  quickly.  Keep  a  score  instead. 


members  of  shorthand  classes  in 
neighboring  sch<M)U.  The  recipients 
will  get  as  much  fun  out  of  this  as 
th<r  semiirrs  and  will  reply  promptly. 

•  Have  a  shorthand  spelling  match. 


Give  out  words  in  the  usual  fashion, 
but  accept  any  "conrect”  variation  of 
shorthand  spelling.  For  example, 
n-a~Mhun  or  n-o-is/i  would  both  be 
acceptable  spellings  of  nation.  a~k-»- 


Is  your  general  business  class  daydreaming 


give  so  many  points  for  order  or  com¬ 
pletions  and  so  many  points  for  scores 
made  on  the  test. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  carry  the  idea 
through  two  classes.  Work  out  a  con¬ 
test  between  the  fourth-period  class 
and  the  eiglith-period  class.  Or  per¬ 
haps  you  can  carry  on  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  members  living  north  of  Main 
Street  and  those  south.  Think  about 
different  ways  to  team  up  your  con¬ 
testants.  Be  sure  that  your  divisions 
promote  good  will  and  solidarity 
rather  than  increase  existing  animos¬ 
ity.  Sometimes  the  right  groupings 
of  contestants  can  do  much  to  wipe 
out  such  poor  relationsfiips. 

Competition  against  one’s  own  best 
record  is  possibly  the  best  contest 
of  all.  Set  each  of  those  lackadaisical 
typists  an  individual  goal  to  reach 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  Give  a  simple 
group  prixe  if  a  certain  number  reach 
the  goals. 


.  .  .  through  a  unit  on  consumer  buy¬ 
ing?  Have  them  clip  an  advertisement 
that  includes  an  especially  attractive 
picture.  Have  each  observe  and  re- 
|X)rt  his  opinions  about  the  intention 
of  the  picture.  Is  it  a  transfer  of 
itknmI  or  association?  Have  him  look 
f{>r  loaded  or  charged  words  in  the  ad. 

From  this,  have  the  class  go  on  to 
Hnd  and  clip  examples  of  loaded 
words— favorable  and  unfavorable- 
used  in  consumer  advertising. 

•  Is  your  current  problems  or  eco¬ 
nomics  class— whatever  you  call  your 
senior  business  anirse— lifeless?  Try 
presenting  to  the  class  some  rumor 
that  is  l)eing  drciiluted  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Discuss  it  from  all  angles— 
origin,  growth,  circulation,  impact, 
authenticity,  probable  termination. 
Can  the  class  draw  up  a  set  of  con¬ 
clusions  alxiut  the  rumor? 

•  Is  your  class  in  biuiness-letter 
writing  completely  aslwp?  Pep  it  up 


with  a  session  on  “vivid  and  useful 
business  slang  versus  trite  and  mean¬ 
ingless  slang.“  Have  class  members 
bring  in  three  to  five  examples  of 
slang  (from  newspapers,  business  pe- 
rirxlicals,  letters,  advertisements,  and 
radio  broadcasts)  that  they  think  help 
to  put  across  the  idea  of  the  writer 
or  the  speaker. 

Have  them  also  bring  in  expressions 
that  are  timeworn  and  mmmon.  Draw 
up  conclusions  concerning  the  lists 
of  expressions  coUecteel.  Try  writing 
letters  incorporating  some  of  the  more 
vivid,  forceful  ones. 

These  are  just  starters  to  intnxluce 
into  each  class  that  ymi  teach.  I>ream 
up  a  few  contests,  too. 

Nothing  quickens  enthusiasm  like 
a  well-sparked  contest.  The  book¬ 
keeping  class  might  do  with  one.  Run 
a  boys  versus  girls  contest— it’s  the 
right  season— centering  around  the 
completion  of  practice  sets.  You  can 


Dream  up  something  in  addition  to  scholastic  honor  rolls 


students  donate  secretarial  service  to 
the  bkxKlmobile  unit,  the  library 
drive,  etc.  How  about  a  “Community 
Service”  honor  roll? 

It  might  take  coruiiderable  extra 
time  to  get  it  under  way,  but  an  honor 
roll  for  “Improved  Personal  Efficiency” 
might  pay  big  dividends,  not  only  in 
present  awakened  interest  but  also  in 
years  of  improved  personal  efficiency 
for  those  boys  and  girls  who  start  such 
projects  for  themselves  in  an  effort  to 
attain  a  place  on  a  class  honor  roll. 
It  has  possibilities. 

•  Among  the  motivating  devices 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  class  are 
the  extra-credit  projects.  You  mull 


over  in  your  mind  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages— especially  these 
two  big  considerations:  (1)  the  extra 
load  they  place  on  your  already  over¬ 
worked  shoulders,  and  (2)  the  obvi¬ 
ous  grade-raising  advantage  that  such 
projects  give  a  poor  student  to  bring 
up  his  grade.  “Honestly,”  you  say, 
“Jack  Maloney  would  never  have  made 
it  throu|^  bookkeeping  last  year  if  he 
hadn’t  brought  up  his  grade  by  turn¬ 
ing  in  a)  many  extra-credit  projects. 
I  passed  him  out  of  deference  to  his 
persistence,  really.  He  never  did 
master  the  basic  assigned  work.” 

You  end  up  deciding  to  stidc  with 
the  extra  credit  projects.  You  include 


.  .  .  something  to  let  everybody 
shine.  How  about  a  “Grooming  for 
Business”  honor  roll  in  secretarial- 
practice  class?  Pattern  it  on  the  old 
“Health  Charts”  of  elementary  days. 
Let  it  run  for  a  week,  ten  days— how¬ 
ever  long  a  period  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  And  you  might  follow  it  with 
a  “Secretarial  Habits”  Ixmor  roll  or 
one  for  “Busiiit'ss  Ih'havior.” 

•  How  about  an  honor  roll  for 
school  service  rendered?  Aren’t  all 
those  hours  that  the  faithful  few  put 
in  on  mimeographing  the  school  hand¬ 
book,  PTA  booklet,  etc.,  worthy  of  the 
same  sort  of  recognition  given  to  die 
track  and  baseball  teams?  Have  your 
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a  varied  range  so  that  the  Jack  Ma¬ 
loneys  can  find  work  suited  to  their 
abilities.  Right  now  your  job  is  to 
dream  up  some  new  and  interesting 
ones.  You're  going  to  try  scaling  them 
into  groups,  with  "A"  shidents  being 
allowed  to  choose  only  from  Croup  1, 
“B”  students  from  Croups  II  and  1, 
and  “C”  and  “D”  students  being 
allowed  to  pick  from  any  group.  In 
that  way  the  good  students  must 
choose  more  challenging  projects. 

TTiere  will  be  some  “mainly  for 
fun"  projects,  too,  such  as  art-typing 
for  the  typing  classes.  Fun  is  a  good 
tonic  for  spring-fever. 

•  Awards  and  certiBcates  serve  as 
incentives  for  renew*?d  effort.  Your 
department  can  issue  its  own  awards, 
but  added  incentive  is  often  created 


by  awarding  those  who  sedc  national 
recognition.  Now  is  the  time  really 
to  dig  in  on  those  Cregg  awiurds  in 
every  cl&ss.  And  on  every  other  na¬ 
tional  award  that  you  may  use. 

Ready-made  materials  and  profes¬ 
sional  helps,  stick  as  the  Cregg  awards, 
are  a  boon  to  busy  teachers.  All  the 
time  that  you  would  otherwise  have  to 
spend  in  preparing  awards  materials 
and  giving  grades  can  be  devoted  to 
something  else. 

Anotlier  advantage  of  giving  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  awards  is  that  a 
folder  full  of  such  awards  is  a  nice 
“featfier”  in  the  cap  of  any  of  your 
job-hunting  students.  An  employer 
looks  twice  at  a  girl  or  boy  who  hands 
him  a  group  of  Cregg  certificates  as  a 
part  of  his  credentials. 


In  the  public-relations  area,  per¬ 
haps  nothing  quite  rais<*s  the  status 
of  the  business  department  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community  and  its  leaders 
so  much  as  a  big  display  of  nationally 
recognized  awards.  “Miss  Business 
Education  must  really  be  a  whiz  of  a 
teacher,"  they  deduce,  “if  her  Ixiys  and 
girls  can  win  all  those  awards." 

Spring-fever  time  happens  to  coin¬ 
cide  seasonally  just  right  for  capital¬ 
izing  on  the  incftntive  power  of  a 
stepped-up  awards  program.  Near  the 
end  of  the  year  your  crop  of  potential 
awards  winners  is  far  larger  than  the 
group  of  possible  winners  you  had  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  or  winter  term. 
Lucky  you  that  they  are  just  rljie  for 
picking  off  awards  at  the  time  when 
they  need  such  a  spur. 


Crack  the  whip  if  it  seems  necessary  .  .  . 


...  or  try  a  change  of  pace  with  new 
gimmicks,  such  as  contests,  honor  rolls, 
extra-credit  projects,  or  awards  and 
certificates. 

What  happens? 

•  K  lot  happens  to  some  of  the 
students.  They  really  come  through. 
Often  it  is  the  thing  you  least  expect 
to  work  that  arouses  their  interest. 
And  something  you  thought  would  go 
over  big,  flops.  Still,  if  it  pulls  one  stu¬ 
dent  out  of  his  lethargy,  count  that 
innovation  worth  the  trouble. 

•  A  little  happens  to  some  of  them. 
You  feel  bad  about  this  bunch.  Some¬ 
thing  got  through  to  them— but  not  for 
long.  “Joe  was  really  interested  in 
working  for  a  bookkeeping  award  for 
a  day  or  two.  Then  he  lost  interest 
again.  I  wonder  how  I  c'ould  have 
held  his  attention.  And  Mary  showed 
a  lot  of  interest  and  initiative  when 
she  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  suggestions  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerc'e  concerning  a 
job  survey  of  the  town.  Then  Phyllis 
practically  had  to  take  over  for  hfv. 
Why  did  she  lose  interest?" 

•  Nothing  happens  to  a  few.  They 
are  the  lazy  ones,  the  smug  ones,  the 
(so  help  you,  you’re  going  to  say  it 


out  loud)  dumb  ones,  or  the  get-the- 
teacher's-goat  ones.  Absolutely  nothing 
happens  to  them.  They  sit.  They 
dream.  They  sulk.  They  make  love¬ 
sick  eyes  at  the  objects  of  their  affec¬ 
tions.  Tliey  create  disturbances.  They 
play  hookey.  They  blame  everybody 
but  themselves  for  their  lack  of 
achievement.  “She  don’t  teach  tu 
nothin’,"  they  say.  “She  spends  all  her 
time  hollerin’  at  us." 

They  make  maddening  contradic¬ 
tions.  'They  say,  “Nobody  could  do 
all  the  work  she  piles  on  usl"  Then 
they  turn  around  to  c'omplain,  “Aw, 
she’s  too  easy.  She  never  makes  us 
do  anything.  Just  gives  us  an  'F'  if 
we  don’t  do  our  work." 

So  they  aren’t  worth  worrying 
about!  And  you’re  just  going  to  give 
them  those  “F's"  and  write  them  off 
as  a  bad  lot. 

At  least  that’s  the  way  you  tell  it 
to  yourself  at  liedtime  when  you’re 
tired  and  cross  after  a  day  of  work. 

But  tomorrow!  The  sun  is  out, 
you’re  rested,  and  who  are  you  to  let  a 
silly  bunch  of  adolescents  hoodwink 
you  into  letting  them  waste  their  op¬ 
portunities.  You’re  an  adult,  you're 
a  teacher,  you  have  a  bit  of  author¬ 


ity— and  if  neceuary  you’ll  use  it.  You 
sally  forth  looking  most  un-Simon- 
Legree-like  outwardly.  But  you  crack 
a  mean  whip  for  those  who  need  it. 

“Unless  your  back  work  is  on  my 
desk  by  tomorrow  morning,  Jimmy 
Blake,  I  am  reporting  to  the  track 
cxMch  that  you  are  ineligible  for  Fri¬ 
day’s  meet."  Jimmy  sees  the  glint  in 
your  eye  and  decides  you  mean  it. 

“Mary,"  you  say,  “until  your  work 
improves  in  tranM;ription,  you  are  to 
report  to  the  third-period  intermediate 
shorthand  class  instead  of  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office  as  secretarial  helfier.  I 
have  already  made  arrangements  for 
Lucy  to  take  over  your  duties  until 
your  work  improves."  (Sewetarial 
helper  is  a  coveted  plum.) 

Bcdore  mxin  the  word  has  spread 
around.  “.Miss  Business  Ed  is  really 
liearing  down!" 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  CTOck  the  whip 
as  a  last  resort.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  some  students  just  won’t 
get  to  work  until  you  do.  It’s  up  to 
you  to  include  this  last  measure  as 
one  of  your  spurs.  For  those  few  wlio 
can’t  be  led  into  progrcrss,  you  may 
have  to  try  a  Ixiost  (leave  the  «  in 
there.  Mister  Editor)  from  the  rear. 
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Hence  the  interest  for  the  leooiMi 
month  sfiould  be  less  than  the  $2  we 
paid  previously.  Tlius  it  becomes 
evident  tfiat  the  $12  monthly  payment 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  an  increas¬ 
ing  payment  on  the  principal  plus  a 
decreasing  interest  charge.  A  close 
examiniition  of  our  three  methods  will 
reveal  that  they  depend  on  the  fact 
that  the  periodic  payments  on  the 
debt  remain  constant  when  in  reality 
they  do  not. 

Then,  shall  we  discard  these  pro¬ 


vehicle.  The  student  in  business  arith¬ 
metic  very  quickly  discovers  that  the 
much  publicized  6  per  cent  rate  is, 
nun-e  accurately,  one  of  approximately 
12  per  cent  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  decreasing  debt.  Naturally,  he 
is  interested— his  parents  are  usually 
either  struggling  through  the  “SO- 
month”  period  cm*  contemplating  it, 
and  he  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
display  his  new-found  knowledge. 

Recently,  a  rather  confusing  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  promulgated  by  a  num- 
_ _  Ijer  of  banks  where- 

Iiii,  through  radio  or 
news  advertise- 
have 


ments,  the) 
proclaimed  that 
their  charge  on  small 
loans  is  but  3%  per 
cent.  As  with  the  car 
manufacturer,  even 
the  small  print  fads 
to  make  it  obvious 
to  the  borrower 
that  this  rate  is 
based  on  the  original 
principal  and  not  on 
the  unpaid  monthly 
balance.  It  is  true  that  this  rate, 
even  at  its  true  value  of  approximately 
7%  per  cent,  is  far,  far  less  than  the 
18  to  30  per  cent  charge  indulged  in 
by  small-loan  companies.  Why  should 
they  then  find  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  misleading  publicity? 

Student  enthusiasm  is  never  lacking 
during  that  segment  of  the  unit  in 
which  is  determined  the  rates  charged 
by  both  banks  and  loan  agencies.  They 
are  particularly  struck  by  the  wide 
divergences  in  the  interest  rates  that 
varknis  lending  concerns  ask  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  pay.  This  beceimes  yet  more 
marked  when  these  per  cents  are  com¬ 
pared  to  the  amount  that  students  can 
expect  to  earn  by  putting  their  school 
savings  in  the  bank. 

What  Arm  Owr  GooItT 

The  objectives  of  the  unit  on  in- 
stallmtmt  buying  are  twofold— an 
awareness  of  the  exorbitant  “carrying 
charge"  that  the  buyer  is  often  called 
on  to  pay,  plus  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  to  compare  the  costs  of  small 
loans.  It  is  not  our  intentiun  to  imply 
that  installment  buying  is  evil  nor  that 
debts  reduced  by  periodic  payments 
are  a  blight  on  our  nation.  As  business 
arithmetic  teachers,  it  is  our  concern, 
however,  to  try  to  mold  our  youth  into 
intelligent  consumers.  One  good  way 
is  to  encourage  vase  purchasing  by 
cautious  buyers,  who  may  also  be 
borrowers. 


m  ARITHMETIC  OF 

installment  buying 


HARRY  LIWIS,  East  Side  High  Schooi,  New  Jersey 


cedures?  Certainly  not.  To  replace 
them  with  a  mathematically  accurate 
formula  would  overtax  even  the 
briglitest  of  our  students.  But,  more 
important,  the  per  cent  of  error 
througl)  their  usage  is  so  slight  as  to 
1)0  nef^igible  for  the  results  that  are 
needed  by  most  laymen. 

Two  Important  Usos 

Two  very  important  applications  of 
this  fonnula  that  are  frequently  over¬ 
looked  are  the  determination  of  the 
rate  of  intt'rest  in  purchasing  an  auto¬ 
mobile  on  the  installmertt  plan  and  the 
repayment  of  a  small  loan  through 
e(|ual  miNithly  payments.  Until  cau¬ 
tioned  several  years  ago  to  refrain 
fn>m  misleading  advinlising,  one  of 
our  foremost  manufar^turers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  advertised  a  “6%  Plan"  for 
buyers  of  one  of  their  cars.  To  the 
layman,  it  appeared  quite  reasonable 
—the  buyer  was  chargt'd  6  per  cent  on 
the  purchase  price,  less  the  down  pay- 
metit,  for  the  period  of  time  that  he 
iM«ded  to  discharge  this  obligation. 
The  salesman  apparently  never  pointed 
out  to  the  purchaser  that  his  debt 
was  steadily  decreasing  each  month 
while  the  interest  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  original  loan. 

Although  billboards  no  longer  pro¬ 
claim  the  virtues  of  this  plan,  it  is 
still  widely  used,  and  the  gullible  car 
buyer  goes  on  believing  that  he  is 
paying  "bank  rates"  on  the  family 


An  Ixampla  of  Pollocy 

Perhaps  this  will  be  clarified 
through  an  illustration.  An  article  can 
be  purchased  for  $100  cash,  or  by 
making  monthly  payments  of  $12  each 
for  10  months.  Can  we  say  that  the 
delit  each  month  is  decreased  by  $10 
while  the  remaining  $2  comprises  the 
interest?  This  could  not  be  true.  Hav¬ 
ing  supposedly  paid  $10  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
we  no  longer  owe  $100  but  tmly  $90. 
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ROBERT  P.  BELL 

Ball  State  Teachers  CoHege,  MurKie,  Indiana 


MODERN  PLANNING 


at  BALL  STATi  TEACHIRS  COLLEGB 


IN  1945  A  PLAN  WAS  BORN  at  Ball  State  Teachers  tire  second  floor.  It  contains  eighteen  rcxjms  (thirteen 
College.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  then  head  of  the  business  of  them  classrooms )  and  eleven  faculty  offices.  Tlie 
education  department,  laid  l)efore  his  staff  a  proposal  classrooms  are  equippttd  with  all  the  facilities  n«tces> 
for  the  shell  of  a  Practical  Arts  Building.  The  depart-  sary  for  the  department’s  three  specific  courses:  teacher 
ment  would  occupy  the  sc^cond  floor,  he  said.  The  im-  education,  business  administration,  and  a  graduate  pro- 
mediate  job  was  to  plan  the  layout  and  choose  proper  gram  leading  to  a  master’s  degr<*e  for  teachers  and  busi- 
fumishings  and  equipment.  ness  personnel.  In  addition,  a  doctoral  degree  is  offered 

The  modern  brick  building  was  completed  on  the  by  a  joint  arrangement  with  Indiana  University. 
Muncie,  Indiana,  campus  in  1953.  Housing  the  depart-  The  business  administration  courses  concentrate  on 
ments  of  business  education,  home  economics,  and  in-  accounting,  general  business,  marketing,  and  secTCtar- 
dustrial  arts,  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best-equipped  ial  training.  These  courses  require  the  latest  models  in 
school  buildings  in  the  country.  typewriters,  calculating  and  posting  machines,  desks, 

The  business  education  department  occupies  the  en-  chairs,  display  windows,  etc.,  provi<led  by  the  state- 


THE  S’TUDENT  LOUNGE  featurea  beige  tile,  ehoeoUUe-eolored  walla,  two  eofae,  and  tk  upholetered  ehaire. 
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owned,  privately-endowed  school  for  a  ca[?adty  of  500. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  student  and  faculty 
comfort.  Thirty  different  hues  were  used  in  decorating 
the  business  education  department  alone.  The  hallways 
are  of  green  terraz/o,  with  natural  birch  paneling.  Class¬ 
room  walls  are  of  cement  blodcs  and  vary  in  color.  Each 
faculty  office  contains  a  loetal  or  wood  desk  (with 
matching  chair),  an  arm  chair,  two  file  units,  and 
birch  cabinets.  Throughout  the  building,  ceilings  are 
of  white  acoustical  blocks,  floors  of  asphalt  tile.  A  dem¬ 
onstration  rrx>m  for  special  meeting  seats  300. 

Generally,  individuals  responsible  for  the  instruction 
in  a  particular  area  were  charged  witli  recommending 
the  furnishing  of  that  area.  An  efi^ort  was  made  to  in¬ 
clude  furniture  with  wood,  steel,  plastic,  or  other-type 
finishes  in  order  that  their  relative  values  could  be  ob¬ 
served  by  persons  construc’ting  future  Indiana  schools. 

The  building  is  part  of  a  long-range  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  introduced  by  college  president  John  B.  Emens. 
The  business  education  department  commenced  full¬ 
time  operation  in  the  fall  of  1954. 


The  floor  plan  of  the  bueineee  edn- 
eation  department  (above)  indi- 
CLASSROOM  cates  the  location  of  classrooms 


DESIGN  shown  in  the  photos  on  these  pages. 


Laboratory  Clossroom 

contains  S6  all-steel  tables  with  gray  linoleum  tops 
(Metal  Office  Furniture)  and  S6  ail-steel  chairs  with 
swept-back  legs  and  red  upholstery.  Green  chalkboards 
are  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  there  are  two  match¬ 
ing  green  bulletin  bofirds.  The  walls  are  light  gray, 
darker  at  the  front,  with  the  floor  a  green  asphalt  tile. 


Socrotoriol  Training  Room 

features  light-green  walls,  brick-red  floors,  and  20 
Steelease  single-pedestal  desks  with  posture  chairs. 
There  are  16  manual  typewriters,  four  electric  type¬ 
writers,  nine  dictating  machines,  two  ten-key  adding 
machines,  a  cheek  writer,  and  three  files. 


Iloctric  Typowriting  Room 

is  decorated  in  gray,  has  S6  typewriters,  and  36  Ad- 
fustamatic  typing  tables  with  Milwaukee  posture  chairs. 
Here  Dr.  M.  E,  Studebaker  (standing,  center)  visits  an 
attentive  class.  In  the  background  are  a  green  chalk¬ 
board  and  bulletin  board.  The  room 
is  connected  to  a  lavatory.  Like  other 
classrooms,  it  has  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing.  The  machines  are  connected  in 
this  room  and  in  the  secretarial 
training  room  (below)  by  stoivel 
outlets  set  in  the  floor,  as  shown  in 
the  insert  at  the  left. 


Manual  Typawriting  Room 

teat$  46,  each  with  a  typewriter  (Royal,  Underwood, 
Remington,  L.  C.  Smith,  or  R.  C.  Allen),  an  Adjuetama- 
tic  table  (Interetate  Engineering  Corporation),  and  a 
posture  chair  (Milwaukee  Chair  Company).  Three  walls 
are  tan,  the  front  wall  chocolate;  the  floor  is  beige  tile. 
The  chalkboard  and  two  corkboards  are  green. 


Duplicating  Mochinos  Room 

offers  seven  duplicators,  two  mimeographs,  11  type¬ 
writers  (long-carriage,  electric,  etc.),  a  Lithograph 
machine,  fifteen  filing  cabinets  with  drawers  for  each 
student,  a  Vari-typer,  a  collator,  five  illuminated  draw¬ 
ing  boards,  two  tape  recorders  with  five  sets  of  ear¬ 
phones  and  a  set  of  tapes,  an  autotnatic  stencil  addresser, 
a  handfeed  metal  plate  addressograph,  an  autotypist,  a 
perforator,  and  a  multiple-copy  billing -invoice  machine. 
Walls  are  yellow,  the  floor  gray. 


Calculating  Mochinot  Room 

in  yellow  and  green,  has  Steelcase  panel  end  tables  toith 
posture  chairs,  four  desk-model  posting  machines, 
twelve  adding -listing  machines,  and  two  printing,  six 
rotary,  and  eight  key-driven  calculators.  Windows  at 
the  left  look  onto  a  corridor. 


Accounting  Classroom 

contains  46  birch  chairs  and  tS  Clemeo  tables  with  wood 
formica  tops.  Three  walls  are  brown,  one  green,  and 
the  floor  is  light  gray.  The  chalkboard  and  bulletin 
board  are  matching  green.  The  windows  have  Venetian 
blinds,  which  are  standard  equipment  at  Ball. 


Rotailing  Laboratory 

features  a  four  by  six  display  window  beside  its  re¬ 
cessed  doorway.  Above  is  a  lighted  sign.  Inside  are 
eight  V-shape  tables  with  matching  chairs  for  8i 
students,  two  glasswall-display  cases,  one  garment  case, 
a  three-way  mirror,  two  mannequins,  a  glass-top  island 
display  case,  many  sectioned  bulletin  boards,  and  a 
storage  room.  The  color  scheme  is  beige  red. 
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TYPIWftITING  ClASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


YOUR  WORK  UP  FRONT 

Sr*?  <1,: 


in  your  typing  classroom 


ALAN  C.  LLOYD,  Ed.to«-iAl  Consultant  to  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  basic  teaching  of  a  type¬ 
writing  inftructor  If  done  mostly 
“up  front."  True,  he  hikes  the  aisles 
many  times  a  period,  helping  students 
and  ascertaining  that  tliey  are  doing 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  in  the 
way  they  are  supposed  to  do  it;  as 
much  as  a  third  of  a  class  period  Is 
normally  spent  acniising.  But  the  rest 
of  tlie  time,  and  for  all  direct  group 
teaching,  tlie  instructor  is  standing  up 
front. 

Typing  may  be  learned  by  the  fin¬ 
gers;  but  it  is  taught  by  the  feet, 
hands,  arms,  and  voice.  The  learning 
tools  of  a  student  are  his  machine  smd 
paper  and  book;  the  best  teaching 
tools  of  the  instructor  are  his  stop¬ 
watch,  his  chalk,  and  his— 

D«monatrafloii  Mochln* 

You  must  have  one.  It  is  as  simple 
u  that— you  must  have  one.  On  an 
average,  you  will  use  it  less  than  ten 
minutes  a  class  period;  but  when  you 
need  it,  you  really  do. 

The  machine  should  be  the  same 
make  as  the  ones  used  by  most  stu¬ 
dents— preferably  the  ratthngest,  noisi¬ 
est,  poorest  one  of  the  batch.  If  it  is 
different  from  or  Iretter  than  the  stu¬ 
dents'  machines,  the  class  will  attrib- 
'  ute  the  success  of  your  demonstration 
to  the  macliine  instead  of  to  yoir  skill 
or  to  the  procedures  you  show. 

“Waltl"  you  protest,  "if  I  use  a  poor 
machine  (shudder),  the  keys  may  jam 
when  I  am  demonstrating!"  Well: 

1.  Oil  your  typewriter  often,  once  a 
week  or  so,  especially  the  carriage 
rails  and  the  ruirrow  slots  through 
which  the  typebars  must  pass. 


2.  With  a  file  or  an  emery  board, 
smooth  off— gently— any  burrs  on  the 
typebars.  The  burrs,  roughed  up  by  a 
thousand  typebar  collisions,  are  an 
open  invitation  for  key  jamming. 

3.  Have  a  serviceman  "soup  up” 
the  machine  by  tightening  the  tension 
on  the  cord  that  pulls  the  carriage  as 
you  type.  When  the  cord  pulls  harder, 
the  action  of  the  carriage  “kicks"  the 
typebars  back  faster. 

4.  Have  the  serviceman  verify  that 
every  typebar  is  perfectly  straight  and 
slips  in  and  out  of  the  typebar  guide 
easily,  without  touching  the  sides. 


5.  Be  sure  that  your  machine  is  at 
the  correct  height  for  you  to  type 
standing  before  it:  home  keys  2  or  3 
inches  above  your  elbows.  Incorrect 
height  leads  to  off-center  stroking,  the 
basic  cause  of  key  jamming. 

For  your  demonstrations  to  be  seen 
and  beard  by  the  whole  class,  natu¬ 
rally  you  must  have  a— 

Demonstration  Stand 

Ideally  and  practically,  you  need 
one  of  the  stands  now  available  com¬ 
mercially.  What  is  a  good  stand? 

1.  It  is  adjustable  in  height  (A 
and  B  in  the  illustration).  A  stand 
lasts  10  to  15  years;  many  different 
teachers  will  use  it.  Too,  an  adjustable 
stand  telescopes  down  to  28  or  so 
inches;  you  can  use  it  as  a  typing  table 
for  an  oversized  student  or  for  your 
own  typing  when  you  give  a  seated 
demonstration. 

2.  The  stand  should  be  on  casters. 
Your  janitor  will  bless  you;  so  will 
your  students:  you  will  often  need  to 
repeat  a  demonstration  in  another 
part  of  the  room.  The  stand  should 
have  a  very  heavy  base,  to  minimize 
the  chance  of  an  upset. 

3.  The  top  of  the  stand  should  be 
broad  enough  (a  swinging  leaf  may 
make  it  so)  to  hold  both  your  type¬ 
writer  and  your  textbook. 

4.  A  plus  value  is  a  shelf  or  drawer 
in  which  to  keep  your  paper.  Lacking 
this,  you  can  designate  a  student  to 
make  sure,  at  the  start  of  eadi  period, 
that  a  sheet  of  paper  is  in  your  ma¬ 
chine,  ready  for  your  use. 

If  worit  comes  to  worst,  you  can 
urge  your  shop  temper  to  make  a 
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•tand  for  you  (like  C).  His  will  prob¬ 
ably  lack  adjustability  and  casters,  but 
he  can  make  a  shelf  on  it  and  may 
be  able  to  contrive  a  swivel  top.  No 
shop  teacher?  Then,  at  least  you  can 
haul  in  a  strung  wooden  box  (like  D) 
and  put  it  on  a  table. 

To  get  best  value  from  demonstra¬ 
tions,  you  need  some  skill  in— 

Demonstrating  a  Tochniquo 

A  student  can  learn  many  things 
best  by  seeing  how  they  are  done;  so, 
you  demonstrate  such  techniques  as— 
—how  to  insert  paper  with  a  zip 
—how  to  back-feed  envelopes 
—how  to  change  paper  in  a  test 
—how  to  flip  postal  cards 
—how  to  snap  the  carriage  back 
—how  to  space  extra  and  indent  for 
a  new  single -sjiaced  paragraph 
—and  many  other  techniques 
Most  teachers,  wisely,  make  a  point 
of  including  a  demonstration  of  some 
technique  (even  though  it  may  be  a 
review  one)  as  a  part  of  each  period’s 
warmup;  then  students  emphasize  the 
technique  throughout  the  period. 

Demonstrating  a  technique  is  much 
easier  but  not  so  much  fun  as— 


drill  gives  it  importanc'e  and  stature; 
your  sharing  in  several  drills  makes 
the  period  an  important  one  to  stu¬ 
dents.  They  like  paced  drills. 

5.  The  teacher  who  is  a  good  typist 
may  occasionally  ’’outruc'e”  students: 
You  call-aitd-type  all  tliree  or  four 
cx>pies  of  a  drill  Une,  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  the  pace.  Students  drop  out  as 
they  fall  behind.  It’s  a  game  to  "try 
to  keep  up,”  with  honors  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  last  longest. 

6.  Most  drills  that  introduce  new 
keys,  most  lines  copied  in  a  warmup, 
and  nearly  all  drills  that  liave  special 
purposes  should  be  paced. 

7.  While  students  type  the  repeti¬ 
tions  at  their  own  pace,  you  listen 
to  and  observe  the  class,  gauging 
whether  to  extend  or  reduce  the  repe¬ 
tition  time  and  watching  for  technique 
violations  to  be  remedied. 

Worth  reviewing  are  these— 

Damonstrotion  Hints 

1.  In  all  speed  and  all  pac'e-setting 
demonstmtions,  in  which  the  sound  of 
your  machine  is  the  key  factor,  am¬ 
plify  the  sound  of  your  typing  by  (a) 
inserting  a  piece  of  stiff  csurdboard, 
such  as  the  side  of  a  file  folder,  under 
the  paper  on  which  you  type;  and 
(h)  leaving  the  cardholders  engaged 
but  disengaging  the  bail. 

2.  Practice  before  demonstrating 
anything.  Machines  “go  wriHig."  A 
drill  line  may  have  a  joker  In  it. 

3.  Unless  you  are  a  superb  typist, 
set  your  ribbon  for  stencil. 

4.  Be  natural,  be  casual,  and  capi¬ 
talize  on  mischances:  “Who  saw  what 
I  did  wrong?  Good!  Now  watch—” 

It  is  wise  once  in  a  while  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  wrong  way  to  do  something, 
partly  to  highlight  a  common  error  by 
lampooning  it— and  partly  to  enable 
you  to  convert  any  demonstration  to 
a  negative  one  if  you  need  to. 

Not  all  drills  are  conducted  by  dem- 
oiutration,  however.  Try  some— 

Blockboord  Drill* 

Unless  your  room  gives  students  in 
the  back  a  poor  view  of  your  board, 
try  building  drills  on  it,  particularly 
in  substitution  for  the  warmup  drills 
in  your  textbook:  C.halk board  drills 
can  be  more  varied,  more  zestful, 
more  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the 
class,  more  truly  beneficial. 

The  technique  is  simple  and  flex¬ 
ible:  you  print  a  drill  on  the  board 


Damonstroting  a  Pa<« 

This  is  the  demonstration  typing 
that  typing  instructors  do,  or  should 
do,  most  often,  day  in  and  day  out: 
setting  the  pace  at  which  students 
should  copy  drills.  Considerations: 

1.  You  may  demonstrate  in  a  very 
brief  solo  the  pace  at  which  students 
are  to  type  a  drill  with  unusual  char¬ 
acteristics.  Some  examples: 

—line  of  two-word  phrases 
—line  containing  a  few  numbers 
—line  stressing  perfect  rhythm 
—line  in  which  a  few  words  are  re¬ 
peated  at  steadily  increasing  speeds 
—line  loaded  with  capitals 
—line  in  which  flash  words  appear 
between  longer,  harder  words 
—line  appearing  harder  than  it  is 

2.  More  frcquerjtly,  however,  you 
may  type  one  copy  of  a  drill  line  with 
the  class.  You  call  aloud  each  letter, 
word,  or  phrase  (depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  drill),  setting  a  pace 
that  students  try  manfully  to  keep  up 
with;  then  they  repeat  the  line  as 
many  times  as  they  can  in  the  time 
you  allow,  trying  always  to  keep  or 
increase  the  pace  you  set. 

'This  is  extremely  efficient.  You  allot 
one  minute  a  line.  It  takes  you  and 
the  class  under  20  seconds  to  type 
the  first  copy  of  the  line  together; 
then  the  students  make  more  copies 
until  you  (at  the  end  of  the  al¬ 
lotted  minute)  call  “Carriagel”  and  all 
swing  into  the  next  drill.  There  is  no 
dawdling. 

3.  Your  pace  should  or<linarily  be 
within  stretchable  reach  of  the  poor¬ 
est  students.  Students  to  whom  this 
pace  seems  too  easy  are  to  be  admon¬ 
ished  to  "watch  your  stroking”  or 
“keep  an  even  touch”  as  they  coast 
along;  they  get  their  inning  on  the 
repetitions.  Many  teachers,  for  vari¬ 
ety,  fKmietimes  use  faster  paces. 

4.  *A  teacher’ s  participating  in  any 


Damonstrating  a  Spood 

Speed  demonstrations  are  neither 
hard  nor  hazardous,  if  you  know  the 
tricks  of  the  trade: 

1.  Demonstrations  must  be  brief- 
one  60-  or  70-space  line  is  enough. 
Students  prefer  typing  to  watching. 

2.  For  copy,  use  a  memorized  sen¬ 
tence  of  flash  words.  My  favorite: 
“The  man  and  the  boy  got  the  day  off 
and  yet  got  the  pay  for  the  day.” 

3.  To  peg  the  speed  at  which  you 
type,  use  the  cadence  of  a  key  word 
geared  to  the  desired  speed  ( note  box 
in  next  column).  For  example,  3 
strokes  a  second,  which  would  be  180 
strokes  a  minute,  gives  a  rate  of  36 
words  a  minute.  To  get  the  cadence 
of  3  strokes  a  second,  practice  saying 
"Ten-nes-see”  with  the  guidance  of  a 
stop  watch  until  you  can  say  it  evenly 
and  rhythmically  at  the  rate  of  once 
a  second;  then,  when  demonstrating 
“this  is  35  or  36  words  a  minute, 
class,”  remember  to  mutter  the  key 
wind  to  yourself  as  you  type  along. 

Demonstrating  sounds  of  rhythms, 
of  word-level  typing,  and  so  on,  can 
also  be  solo  demonstrations,  just  as 
are  speed  demonstrations.  You  do  them 
frequently,  but  not  so  often  aa- 


N«w  York  .  2's  =  24  worn 

Tm-rm-mo  . . 3't  =  36  woRi 

AI-a-bom-Hh . . .  .4*s  r=  41  wsri 

C«l-ih-for-R«yt-ty  .  5’t  =  60  wori 

Tuf-M-Ok-la-bo-HiRk  ...  6’t  =s  72  wori 
Dis-trtct-ol-CR-l«Ri-b*R-Rk  7’t  =  l4RraRi 

Msko  ORR  tabsHtutioR :  rm  tk«  rorm  of 
yoRT  ststo  for  Rrtiickovor  co4orco  kM  tko 
URM  RRRibor  of  syiloMo*. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Ut  by  bit,  having  the  clasi  type  and 
retype  each  new  bit  until  they  can 
•ee  the  next  one  you  print.  By  the 
•peed  with  whic^i  you  write,  you  con¬ 
trol  the  nutnla^r  of  repetitions.  By 
pointing  to  parts  alri;ady  on  view,  you 
get  extra  practice,  t(x>. 

For  example,  a  phrase  drill:  you 
print  “and”  on  tlie  board;  students 
type  tlie  word  rept'atedJy.  After  5  or 
10  secoiHls,  you  print  “fur”  beside 
“and,”  and  students  type  “for.”  You 
|)oint  to  Ixith  words  with  a  sweep  of 
your  hand,  and  students  type  “and 
for.”  A  few  seconds  later  you  print 
“tlie”  after  “for,”  atui  students  type 
“the.”  A  sweep  of  your  hand  and  they 
type  "for  tlie”  and  later  “and  for  the” 
and  possibly  “and  the.” 

Such  drill  controls  students’  eyes, 
rivets  tlieir  attention,  provides  the 
amount  of  repetition  you  gauge  to  be 
necessary,  stirs  great  enthusiasm. 

VariatJofu  of  the  pattern: 

1.  Fur  rhythm  drill,  a  line  of  10 
or  12  three-letter  or  four-lettw  words. 
Fur  plus  value,  select  words  that  to¬ 
gether  cover  the  alphabet.  Or,  tlui 
words  may  preview  the  copy  to  be 
used  in  the  day’s  timed  writings. 

2.  Fur  capitalizing  practice,  have 
students  retype  the  rhythm  drill,  cap¬ 
italizing  each  word. 

3.  For  st)ecd  spurting,  let  students 
take  12-sec‘ond  writings  (eadi  stroke 
is  a  word  a  minute)  on  whatever  you 
accumulate  on  the  chalklioard. 

4.  For  figure  practice,  build  groups 
of  numliers.  Start  with  two  digits  and 
add  one  or  two  mure:  39.  .391.. 
3919. .  28. .  287. .  2878. .  44. .  440 . . 


4403. 

5.  For  symbol  practice,  extend  the 
figure  practice  by  prefixing  or  suffix¬ 
ing  a  symbol  to  the  numbers  on  the 
board,  like  #3919  #2878  #  4403. 
Just  one  symbol  a  day. 

6.  Have  students  select  the  hard 
words  in  the  lesson’s  production  exer¬ 
cise.  Print  ther"  on  the  boanl,  one  at 
a  time,  for  a  directed  preview. 

7.  Use  tlie  board  to  preview  tabu¬ 
lations,  too.  If  you  have  a  4-column 
table,  for  example,  write  the  longest 
word  of  each  column  on  the  board; 
then  have  the  students  set  up  each 
two  words  as  a  2-ooIumn  table,  then 
each  three  words  as  a  3-column  table, 
and  finally  all  four  columns.  From 
four  words  you  give  practice  in  setting 
up  a  dozen  tables. 
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Temporary  Honor  Rolls 

At  one  end  of  the  front  chalkboard 
or  on  a  side  board,  create  each  week 
a  new  honor  roll  for  accomplishment 
other  than  in  speed  and  accuracy: 

—for  excellent  posture 
—for  keeping  eyes  on  copy 
—for  returning  carriage  expertly 
—for  promptness  in  arriving 
—for  accuracy  in  proofreading 
—for  first-rate  stroking 
Pick  out  whatever  attribute  needs 
attention  most;  build  around  it  a 
"Whom  to  Watch”  or  "Champs  at—" 
set  of  honors.  Draw  the  heading  form 
on  Monday;  announce  a  few  selectees 
on  Thursday,  a  few  more  on  Friday— 
and  watch  how  hard  students  try  all 
week  long  to  “make  the  honor  roll.” 

Listings  should  be  generous;  every 
student  should  make  some  honor  roll 
two  or  three  times  a  semester.  Once, 
the  writer,  despairing  of  finding  any- 
tliing  for  which  to  honor  one  student, 
moved  him  to  an  electric  so  he  could 
be  honored  for  “Most  Even  Touch.” 

One  front-of-the-room  procedure 
that  is  even  more  effective  than  an 
honor  roll  for  developing  better  tech¬ 
nique  is  using  a— 

Sooting-Cliart .  Rliacic  List 

On  a  front  board  near  the  demon¬ 
stration  stand,  draw  a  diagram  that 
represents  the  room  seating  arrange¬ 
ment.  Draw  the  diagram  with  chalk 
on  a  wet  board,  for  semipermanency; 
you  will  find  the  diagram  so  useful 
that  ultimately  you  will  have  it 
painted  on  the  board. 

During  intervals  wlien  students  are 
copying  from  the  text  and  you  are  free 
to  observe  them,  stand  by  the  dia¬ 
gram.  Watch  closely  for  violations  of 
some  one  technique— heads  looking 
up,  poor  carriage  returns,  shifts  in 
posture,  anything  you  elect  for  that 
period.  Each  time  you  see  a  violation, 
chalk  a  check  mark  in  the  violator’s 
Imix  on  the  diagram.  He’s  caught! 

To  increase  the  effectiveness: 

1.  Sometimes  postpone  revealing 
what  you  are  looking  for;  students 
will  try  to  improve  everything. 

2.  ^metimes  tally  things  especially 
good— a  momentary  honor  roil. 

3.  Often,  but  not  always,  relate  the 
technique  under  scrutiny  to  the  week’s 
special  honor-roll  drive. 

4.  Laugh  at  and  tease  students  who 
are  “cau^t”;  make  a  game  of  trying 


to  catch  the  uncatchable— and  always 
confess  defeat  grandly. 

5.  Require  some  innocuous  penance 
of  those  who  are  caught,  as— 

—having  to  type  a  full  line  of  one’s 
name,  while  the  class  watches 

—having  to  use  the  demonstration 
machine  for  the  next  activity 
—typing  a  corrective  drill 
Using  the  diagram  is  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  effective  pnxxxlure. 

Mitcallanoous  Othars 

1.  Get  enlarged  photostats  of  the 
models— letters,  manuscripts,  etc.— in 
your  book  (or  have  a  student  make 
ruled  forms  that  resemble  them)  and 
post  them  high  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  There,  they  serve  as  reminders 
for  correct  form;  they  save  class  time 
when  you  introduce  or  review  them; 
they  form  an  interesting  display  and 
create  a  good  atmosphere. 

2.  Never  let  a  day  go  by  without 
exclaiming  over  some  student’s  paper 
and  then  and  there  posting  it  promi¬ 
nently  on  the  class  bulletin  board. 

3.  Keep  your  keyboard  chart  handy. 
If  you  can,  mount  it  on  a  window- 
blind  roller  above  the  front  board,  to 
be  pulled  down  for  special  drilb.  My 
favorite,  used  at  the  outset  of  any 
period  dedicated  to  an  accuracy 
drive:  1  span  two  keys  witli  my  thumb 
and  forefinger,  one  on  a  home  key  and 
one  on  a  reach  from  the  same  key; 
students  repeatedly  type  the  combina¬ 
tion  indicated  (as,  “frfrfrfrf’)  until  I 
shift  my  hand  to  a  different  combina¬ 
tion.  In  two  minutes  1  can  give  a 
complete,  intensive  review. 

4.  In  every  series  of  timings  in  a 
speed  or  cotUrol  drive,  tally  on  the 
board  the  results  of  alternate  writings, 
always  (this  is  important!)  tallying 
from  the  bottom  up,  not  from  the  top 
down.  Thus  you  say,  “How  many 
typed  20  or  more  words  a  minute? 
...  30  or  more  ...  40  or  more  .  .  . 
anyone  make  50  or  more— no!  Won¬ 
derful!” 

Always  peg  the  first  inquiry  low 
etKiugh  to  scoop  in  virtually  everyone. 
Record  the  tallies  on  the  board  for 
all  to  see— and  watch  how  hard  stu¬ 
dents  drive,  to  be  able  to  raise  their 
hands  on  higher  scores! 

[Next  month:  "The  Paper  Work  in 
Your  Typewriting  CUueroom."  dUcuts- 
ing  what  and  how  to  grade.} 
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Mrs.  Robinson’s  story  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  meant 
for  an  audience  of  teachers; 
but,  if  you  can  show  it 
to  a  student — particularly 
a  junior  high  school  student— 
who  is  avoiding 
business  education  courses 
because  of  a  conviction 
that  there  is  no  place 
in  secretarial  work 
for  the  hard-of-hearing, 
you  may  open  up 
a  whole  new  way  of  life 
for  that  student. 


ABOVE:  "Three  tiny  dials  .  .  .  and  the  deaf  hear!”  Mrs.  HolHnutn  proves  it, 


Handling  the  Hearing  Handkap 


from  doing  MHTeturial  work 


PEG  ROBINSON 


Things  can  kx>k  grim  for  the  office  and  I  was  "over  forty.”  The  hearing 
worker  with  a  hearing  handicap,  loss  seemed  to  be  tfie  straw  that  would 
III  my  own  case,  I  had  to  lie  the  bread-  “break  my  ba<*k”  as  a  wage-earner, 
winner  of  a  family,  and  I  already  had  All  that  is  behind  me  now  that  I 
two  strikes  agairut  me— I  was  a  woman,  operate  a  dictating  machine,  for  I  am 

employed  full-time  as  a  result.  The 
world  of  self-reliance,  employment, 
and  independencf*  that  it  opr'ried  to 
me,  wonderful  as  it  seems,  is  Ixith  sim- 
(CmUinusd  on  page  34) 


LEFTi  "My  hearing-aid  rtx.-eiver  arxi  the 
Dictaphone’s  were  identical,  and  snapped 
onto  my  earmold.” 
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An  Open  Letter 
to  /.  Milnor  iJorey: 


Is 

Teaching 


This  article  is  an  answer  to  **l8  Teaching  a  Pro-  | 

P 

fession?**  by  J.  Milnor  Dorey,  which  has  caused  i 
widespread  comment  since  its  appearance  in  6EW  | 
last  November.  The  author,  EDWARD  L.  CHRIS-  | 
TENSEN,  says,  “Mr.  Dorey’s  stimulating  article  I 
was  a  fine  contribution,  and  I  hope  he  will  interpret  g 
my  rejoinder  as  a  friendly  attempt  to  express  opin-  ^ 
ions  on  the  other  side  of  this  important  issue.**  | 


a  e£NUIN£  Profession? 


Dear  Professor  D.i 

Your  recent  article  (**Is  Teaching  a 
PnofeukmO  was,  indeed,  stimulat¬ 
ing.  One  is  intrigued  by  the  manner  in 
whkh  you  have  neatly  interwoven 
teacher  pay  and  professional  statiu 
into  the  “warp"  of  your  thesis:  “Wliy 
do  physicians  and  lawyers  always  ex¬ 
plode  when  teachers  mention  ‘feesT* 

The  folbwing  paragraphs  attempt 
to  disentangle  and  set  in  defensible 
sequence  the  main  issues  involved  in 
the  delifditful  dialogue  between  your 
mythical  Mr.  Parsons  and  his  fellow 
townsman,  Mr.  McGowan. 

Th«  Approsich  Is  Dwblows 

The  attempt  of  your  shrewd 
teacher,  Mr.  Parsons,  to  extort  a  "con¬ 
sultant’s**  fee  from  Mr.  McGowan  in 
exchange  for  scholastic  information 
about  tlte  latter’s  son  is  a  dubious  ap¬ 
proach  to  professionalism  in  teaching. 
How  can  this  "pedagogue"  profession- 
aliae  his  occupation  by  simply  emulat¬ 
ing  the  fee  technique  of  his  legal  and 
mcKlical  friends?  The  "sentiments*  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Pamms  are  not  "dan¬ 
gerous."  as  Lawyer  McGowan  sur- 
miset;  they  are,  however,  disappoint- 
toig  and  definitely  incompatible  with 
Parsons’  uhimste  goal  —  profeuional 
sfohtf  for  teachers.  Can  it  be  that  the 


hero  of  the  cwUoquy  has  cxmfused 
"educational  bUckmail"  with  the  dig¬ 
nified  "finaitcial  bloodletting"  of  some 
who  have  traditionally  claimed  the 
distiiR-tion  of  guarding  his  rights  and 
protecting  his  health? 

M«ans  vs.  Inds 

No  one  has  reason  to  quarrel  with 
Parsons’  concern  over  his  teaching  in- 
oosne;  radier,  he  and  thousands  of 
other  competent  individuals  who  have 
chosen  education  as  a  permanent  ca¬ 
reer  should  be  encouraged  to  improve 
their  economic  status.  He  does,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  differentiate  between 
means  and  ends  in  his  assumed  role 
of  "professional  educational  consul¬ 
tant."  (It  should  be  obvious  to  him 
that  one  does  not  become  a  master 
jomoeyman  by  securing  for  himself 
merely  the  manner  and  amount  of 
recompense  to  which  a  plumber  is 
accustomed.  One  bcKxxnes  a  master 
journeyman  first;  the  reoomiwnse  fol¬ 
lows.)  It  appears  diat  teacher  Parsons’ 
approach  to  the  problem  of  profes- 
skxuil  status  is  quite  unprofessional— 
for  a  teacher.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
overlook  certain  of  the  real  criteria  of 
a  genuine  profenion. 

If  Mr.  Parsons  will  drop  iuto  the 
library  in  a  spare  moment  between  his 
"seven-hour  day,  extracurricular  work. 


student  conferences,  facnilty  meetings, 
hcnnework,  and  parental  appointments 
as  a  ’paid  technical  consultant’  "—on 
second  thought,  he  should  not  be 
asked  to  do  this;  he  hasn’t  time.  More¬ 
over,  this  added  task  might  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  proverbial  straw  that 
would  break  his  academic  back  and 
send  him  scurrying  across  town  to 
accept  that  good  job  with  National 
Utilities.  And  we  don’t  want  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  schools  have  too  few  teach¬ 
ers  like  Parsons  who  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  about  making  teaching  a 
{MTofession. 

Do«s  Teaching  M*asvr*  UpT 

In  order  to  save  Parsons  that  trip 
to  the  library,  I  am  listing  the  "Ten 
Criteria  of  a  Genuine  Profession" 
(from  Byrne  J.  Horton’s  artide  of  the 
same  name  in  Scientific  Monthly, 
!S8:164,  February,  1944).  This  typical 
list  is  not  only  an  adequate  standi^, 
it  Is  applicable  to  any  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  endeavor.  How  does  teach¬ 
ing  "measure  up"  in  terms  of  theM 
essential  factors?  Is  it  a  mature  pro¬ 
fession?  A  quasi  profession?  Does 
Parsons’  "fee  ang^"  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  major  criteria?  (J.  have  added, 
in  italics,  my  own  ideas  on  the  im¬ 
plications  for  teaching  contained  in 
the  criteria.) 
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THE  TEN  CRITERIA  OF  A  GENUINE  PROFESSION 

1.  A  profeuion  must  satisfy  an  indispensable  social  need  and  be  based  on  well* 
established  and  socially  accepted  scientific  principles. 

Doet  rigorous  devotion  to  the  values  of  society  and  the  needs  of  students 
prevail  over  any  desire  for  monetary  or  personal  gain  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  fraternity? 

2.  It  mutt  demand  an  adequate  preprofessional  and  cultural  training. 

Does  enforcement  of  certification  standards  protect  those  who  prepare 
professiorudly  for  teaching,  or  are  they  often  found  working  side  by  side 
with  partially  prepared  ‘’emergency”  teachers— the  chronic  variety? 

3.  It  mutt  demand  the  posteukm  of  a  body  of  specialized  and  systematii«d 
knowledge. 

There  is,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  a  distinct  Imdy  of  litera¬ 
ture  (history,  philosophy,  psychology,  etc.),  a  science  of  education,  and 
a  coUegiate  area  of  professional  education. 

4.  It  must  give  evidence  of  needed  skills  that  the  general  public  does  not  pos¬ 
sess— that  is,  skills  that  are  partly  native  and  partly  acquired. 

Does  the  teaching  group  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  code  of 
entrance  requirements,  and  the  administration  of  an  examination  on  the 
order  of  the  C.  P.  A.  or  the  bar  exam— to  protect  the  public? 

5.  It  must  have  developed  a  scientific  technique  that  is  the  result  of  tested 
experience. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  by  educators  in  the  area  of  classroom 
method  and  technique.  Why  permit  administrative  educational  authority 
to  ignore  competence  in  this  area  as  they  bravely  sally  forth  each  summer 
armed  with  a  surplus  of  “emergency’*  certificates? 

6.  It  must  require  the  exercise  of  discretion  and  judgntent  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  performance  of  the  duty. 

Does  the  high  turnover  within  the  teaching  group  deny  to  the  troiisient 
segment  that  discretion  and  fudgment  that  normally  accrue  to  professUmal 
people  as  a  result  of  substantial  experience? 

7.  It  must  be  a  type  of  beneficial  work,  the  result  of  which  is  not  subfect  to 
standardization  in  terms  of  unit  performance  or  time  element. 

The  activities  of  those  who  teach  measure  up  very  well  in  terms  of  this 
criterion.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  single  group  of  individuals  gives  more 
freely  of  time  and  talent  to  the  de.  xils  of  occupation,  the  rteeds  of  youth, 
or  the  service  of  the  community. 

8.  It  must  have  a  group  consciousness  designed  to  extend  scientific  knowledge 
in  technical  language. 

Does  the  lay  membership  of  the  teaching  fraternity  exhibit  the  distinct 
group  consciousness  and  the  pride  of  profession  that  is  required  to  extend 
scientific  knowledge  in  technical  language?  Or  is  this  extension  left  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  so-called  "authorities  in  education"? 

9.  It  must  have  sufficient  self-impelling  power  to  retain  its  members  through¬ 
out  life.  It  must  not  be  used  as  a  mere  steppingstone  to  other  fwciipations. 

Does  the  relatively  high  turnover  in  teaching  stand  as  a  barrier  between 
the  permanent  membership  and  genuine  professional  status?  It  is  no 
secret  that  thousands  of  women  annually  sign  contracts  with  the  undis¬ 
guised  intention  of  deserting  forthwith  for  matrimony.  Some  individuals 
prepare  to  teach  temporarily  while  waiting  for  a  "more  choice  voca¬ 
tional  opportunity":  others  plan  to  teach  as  a  "sideline." 

10.  It  must  recognize  its  obligations  to  society  by  insisting  that  its  ntembers 
live  up  to  an  established  and  accepted  code  of  ethics. 

Although  many  teachers  do  rujt  belong  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  Code  of 
Ethics  subscribed  to  by  this  dominant  educational  association  is  a  mas¬ 
terful  statement  of  professional  principle. 


On  the  whole,  the  teaching  frater¬ 
nity  farw  well  when  measured  against 
these  criteria.  However,  tlie  accession 
to  professional  status  is  by  no  means 
complete.  Here  is  an  incomplete  smn- 
mary  of  the  unsolved  issues  that  have 
prufessioiud  implications  for  those 
w'ho  devote  their  lives  to  teaching  in 
the  nation’s  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools: 

1.  Should  partially  trained  or  non- 
certificated  “teachers”  be  permitted 
to  practice  a  specialized  art  on  om 
most  valuable  national  resource? 
(This  situation  is  not  permitted  in 
law  or  medicine.) 

2.  Should  pedagogy  be  used  as  a 
steppingstone  to  other  occupations, 
including  homemaking?  (The  annual 
turnover  among  women  instnictors 
makes  teaching  resemhli!  a  proces¬ 
sion,  not  a  profession.) 

3.  Should  there  lie  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  recruits  based  on  a  uniform 
code  of  entrance  requirements,  uni¬ 
versally  administered  by  teadier 
authority? 

4.  Should  the  teachers  dignify  their 
calling  and  establish  friendly  and 
intelligent  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  the  home,  and  between 
school  boards  and  teacher  associa¬ 
tions?  (A  good  starting  point:  No 
consultant  fees  for  parents!) 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Parsons  will 
direct  his  much-needed  effort  toward 
one  of  the  many  existhig  barriers  to 
professionalism  in  education.  His  pres¬ 
ent  approach  guarantees  neither  pro- 
f(>ssional  status  nor  a  satisfactory 
income  for  teachers  in  general.  If  the 
teaching  personnel  of  this  country 
could  be  limited  to  those  who  meet 
genuine  professional  requirements, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  select 
group  would  enjoy  a  more  favorable 
income.  According  to  ecoiKimic  law,  a 
parade  of  wage  theories,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  legal  and  medical  pro¬ 
fessions,  a  high  Income  would  be  In¬ 
evitable, 

Yours  for  a  teaching  profession, 
EnWAfID  L.  CinUSTKMSCN 
Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 


We  are  interested  in  learning 
our  readers’  reactions  to  Mr. 
Cfiristensen’s  article,  and  invite 
your  comments.— Eorroa 
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Are  you  overlooking  a  bet? 


RKOROm  CAN  HELP 


JURN  A  KNOB,  deprew  a  lever,  or  flick  a  switch— 
it’s  as  simple  as  that.  Seems  almost  magic,  doesn’t 
But  it  is  just  Miss  and  Mr,  Average-School-Teacher 
referring  to  some  of  the  varied  voice  reewders  that  can 
be  used  in  the  sltorthand  classroom  to  make  your  teach¬ 
ing  easier  and  more  efficient,  and  the  students’  building 
of  skill  faster  and  more  fun. 

Surely  your  students,  like  mine,  have  wailed,  "But  I 
don’t  have  anyone  at  home  to  dictate  to  me,"  or,  "Sis 
will  dictate,  but  she  doesn’t  get  it  timed  right"  And 
how  many  times,  when  you  liave  spent  every  possible 
minute  of  the  class  hour  giving  dictation,  have  you 
ended  wearily  with  a  feeling  of  inadequacy?  'The 
amount  of  dictation  you  could  give  to  mei't  the  needs  of 
a  specific  student  might  range  from  80  to  120  or  more. 

Hara  It  Hia  Antwar 

But  there  is  a  solution,  there  is  an  answer  to  your 
wish  that  you  might  be  quadruplets  and  be  able  to  give 
dictation  to  huir  diffisrent  groups  at  the  same  time. 
Now  you,  or  at  least  your  voice,  can  be  in  four  places  at 
once,  giving  dictation  of  the  type  and  rate  needed  by 
each  group  of  students.  And  you  can  also  give  your 
students  some  practice  in  taking  dictation  from  other 
people,  so  that  they  hear  something  besides  your  own 
familiar  voice  and  style. 

Or  it  may  be  that  you  have  learned  the  effectiveness 
of  the  one-minute  progressive  speed-building  dictation 
plan  (as  explained  in  the  teachers’  handbooks),  but 
just  wish  you  could  have  Mr.  Zoubek  or  Mr.  Leslie  there 
to  do  it.  It  might  even  be  that  you  have  grown  a  little 
rusty  and  you  are  cautious  alx)ut  writing  connected 
matter  before  your  students,  yet  you  are  self-conscious 
about  asking  any  of  your  colleagues  to  give  you  practice 
dictation. 

For  us  in  the  Commerce  Department  at  Indiana 
State,  all  these  wishes  and  more  have  been  answered 
by  oor  voice-recording  equipment. 

Voice  recorders  are  of  various  types;  tape,  plastic  disc, 
wire,  and  still  others  are  on  the  market.  Because  we 


like  our  equipment  to  .serve  a  multiple  purpose,  we  have 
purchased  a  variety  of  types  rather  than  concentrated 
on  just  one.  Thus  our  students  in  other  classes— office 
management,  secretarial  practice,  office  machines— also 
b«?nefit  from  a  familiarity  with  the  various  types  of 
dictation  machines  used  by  executives  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  in  modem  offices. 

It  Didn't  Happen  One  Night 

'The  well-equipped  machines  laboratory  we  now  have 
did  not  happen  overnight.  .\s  is  the  case  witli  most 
schools,  our  equipm»5nt  needs  must  be  modified  by 
budget  limitations.  ’The  first  supplementary  dictation 
we  used  was  on  phonograph  records— and  we  still 
wouldn’t  want  to  give  them  up!  The  Gregg  Dictation 
Records  get  your  class  started  with  some  dictation 
before  you  even  enter  the  room.  'The  Advanced  Dicta¬ 
tion  Records  for  developing  Office  Skill  add  realism 
to  the  finishing  weeks  of  the  course,  when  your  students 
are  being  readied  to  go  out  on  actual  jobs. 

The  phonograph  records,  however,  do  not  meet  some 
of  the  needs  we  indicated  earlier.  Possibly  the  most 
potent  "magic"  is  in  the  newest  acquisition  we  have 
made  for  our  dictation  library,  the  Dictation  Tapes  for 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified.  We  purchased  tapes  Nos. 
26-40  last  year,  thus  giving  us  professionally  recorded 
dictation  at  speeds  ranging  from  &)  to  160  words  a 
minute.  The  tapes  (recorded  by  Mrs.  Strony,  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  Mr.  Zoubek)  are  dual-track.  On  one  track 
they  follow  the  one-minute  speed-building  plan;  the 
other  track  contains  more  sustained  dictation. 

A  Littl*  Ixtra  Somathing 

There  is  no  arguing  the  fact  that  the  commercial 
recordings  have  something  you  just  can’t  achieve  on 
your  own.  It  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  prestige  that 
Ae  student  associates  with  hearing  the  dictation  given 
by  the  authors  of  his  textbook  instead  of  the  teacher  he 
sees  ever>'  day. 

However,  we  do  like  the  flexibility  arising  from  the 
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ta 


TO  BUILD  SHORTHAND 


fact  that,  with  any  of  the  voice  recorders,  we  can  pre¬ 
pare  our  own  material,  of  any  type  we  wish.  And  so  we 
have  added  recordings  of  our  own,  thus  building  an 
extensive  library  of  dictation  material  on  wire  and  on 
plastics  discs  as  well  as  the  tapes.  The  possibilities 
are  endless. 

A  Webster-Chicago  machine  that  uses  wire  was  our 
first  voice  recorder.  The  Cray-Audograph  was  selected 
next  as  a  representative  of  the  type  using  plastic  discs. 
We  use  the  Revere  machine  for  tapes.  Together  with 
the  phonograph  and  the  teacher's  own  personal  dicta¬ 
tion,  this  means  that  the  instructor  can  accommodate 
five  different  rate  groups  within  one  class. 

Students  Listen  Individually 

The  use  of  a  battery  of  individual  earphones  enables 
a  number  of  shidents  to  listen  to  one  machine  without 
any  disturbance  to  others  around  them.  We  have 
relied,  in  the  matter  of  actual  physical  segregation,  on 
having  those  working  at  different  rates  placed  in  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  during  the  class  time  devoted  to  this  activity. 
The  groups  are  shifted  about  on  different  days  so  that 
no  one  group  is  always  with  the  tape  recorder  or  always 
with  the  wire  recorder. 

They  Play  Their  Fovoritas 

The  students  have  their  favorites— based  partly  on 
macliine  operation  and  partly  on  the  type  of  material 
recorded.  They  like  the  plastic  disc  because  there  is 
no  breaking,  tangling,  or  tearing  Furthermore,  the 
dictation  can  be  started  at  any  chosen  point  on  the 
disc  by  setting  the  needle  at  that  point,  just  as  on  a 
phonograph  record.  'They  like  the  tapes  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  used.  The  counter  enables 
them  to  locate  quickly  any  point  on  the  reel. 

We  have  arranged  two  dictation  practice  rooms  where 
the  machim^  and  recordings  are  available  to  students 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  We  have  found  very  little 
damage  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement.  Students  are 
honor  bound  to  report  any  accident  that  occurs  in 


tearing  tape,  jumbling  wire,  etc.  (These  two  practice 
rooms,  together  with  the  regular  classroom,  the  in¬ 
structor’s  office,  and  a  spare  classroom,  accommotlate 
the  five  different  groups  during  class  hours. ) 

()f  course,  students  are  taught  first  how  to  use  the 
equipment.  Each  one  is  given  a  duplicated  instruction 
sheet  that  the  instructor  has  prepared— you  can  im¬ 
prove  somewhat  on  the  instructions  in  the  oi)erations 
manuals  by  simplifying  the  steps.  Diagrams  are  used 
in  the  instruction  sheets,  t(K>.  Working  with  a  small 
group,  the  instructor  demonstrates  the  use  of  the 
machine,  step  by  step,  following  the  sequence  as  listed 
on  the  guide  sheet  that  each  student  has  in  his  hand. 
Frequently  a  few  students  will  already  \wi  familiar  with 
the  machines.  I^et  them  be  the  initial  users;  it  will 
help  the  others  gain  confident. 

W«  Sfrass  Studant  Participation 

We  try  to  get  as  much  student  participation  and  as 
little  lost  time  as  possible  into  the  activity.  While  one 
student  is  setting  up  the  tape  recorder  anti  putting  on 
the  tape,  another  is  putting  the  preview  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  on  the  blackboard. 

In  the  material  I  record,  I  frequently  dictate  first  a 
previt?w  list  of  words  and  phrases.  Sometimes  material 
from  the  textbook  is  put  on  wire,  tape,  or  disc,  and 
the  page  number  given  so  that  tlie  student  can  refer 
to  it  at  will.  The  ease  with  which  you  can  record  is 
another  inducement  to  utilize  these  mechanical  helpers. 
Mistakes  are  easily  corrected,  and  the  wires,  tap«?s, 
and  discs  on  which  you  record  can  b«^  useil  repeatedly. 

Th«  Result  it  Rewarding 

Once  you  and  your  students  realize  the  tremendous 
possiblities  of  more  effective  learning  with  the  use 
of  voice  recorders,  you  will  wonder  how  yf)u  ever  man¬ 
aged  with  just  one  voice  before.  And,  when  even  one  or 
hvo  of  your  students,  having  practiced  on  dictation 
tapes,  qualify  for  Expert  Speed  Awards  at  140  and  160 
warn,  you  will  feel  doubly  rewarded.  Anyway,  I  didi 
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NOTEt  In  th«  tovcn  sample  form  letters,  the  underlined 
sections  represent  words  dictated  by  the  teacher. 


After  returning  to  business  teac^ng  for  the 
seventh  year  in  a  row,  I  decided  to  review  objec¬ 
tively  my  courses  of  study.  Here,  I  should  like  to  spot¬ 
light  the  necessity  of  giving  our  pupils  the  opportunity 
to  develop  poise  and  ability.  They  will  need  it  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  production  in  actual  business 
situations. 

Workbooks  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
develop  production  skills.  Here  are  some  techniques 
that  I  use  in  class.  * 

•  In  a  Typing  I  Major  class,  besides  the  basic  tech¬ 
niques,  these  are  typical  production  problems: 

For  margin  settings,  use  the  simple  method  of  main- 
taim'ng  the  same  margins  for  any  length  letter.  My 
pupils  always  begin  their  date  line  about  two  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  letterhead.  This  method  is  most 
reliable. 

Next  teach  varied  letter  forms  in  both  Typing  I  and 
Typing  II.  Firms  difiFer  in  their  preferences. 

Give  abundant  practice  on  attention  and  subject 
lines.  If  pupils  have  seven  form  letters  with  a  centered 
attention  line,  they  are  instructed  to  note  on  the  margin 
scale,  when  typing  the  first  letter,  the  point  at  which 


LET’S 

ViTALIlE 

PRODUCTION 


What  you  can  do  to  prepare  students 
to  cope  with  actual  business  situations 


JOBS  DOB  k  COMPASY 
1693  Du*n«  Street 
See  York  7,  See  York 


‘See  York 


Oentleewni 


Be  eppreelkt*  your  order  So.  6953-A  or  October  S 
end  have  been  able  to  ahlp  all  of  the  artleiee  ioAay" 
eltt)  the  exeeptlon  efi 

1  only  3*  Spatula.  Sleek  Handle 


Thank  you  for  your  order  So.  SD- 14687 


ehleh  has  been  aeoepted  In  accordanes  with  the  conditions 
printed  on  the  reveres  of  this  sheet. 

Priest 


,00  net  per  doten 


ehleh  have  been  plaeed  on  baek-order. 

"go  ■  Oeeaslonally  our  etoeks  of  popular  Itene  are 
rapidly. depleted I  however,  rather  than  delay  your 
entire  order,  we  shipped  the  najor  portion  of  It. 
Yon  aay  expect  delivery  of  the  two  baek-order  Itei 
by  CslOber  13. 

Yours  alneerely, 

JOBS  DOB  *  COBPASY 


f.O.B.  Point!  Denver.  Colorado 


Shipping  Date  I  October  S.  19S8 


Since  your  order  did  not  specify  an: 


Youra  very  truly, 
JOBS  DOB  k  COBPASY 
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they  typed  Ae  attention  line.  They  set  the  tab  at  that 
point  Margins  will  remain  the  same  for  all  letters. 
Attention  lines  vary  in  length;  but,  if  the  second  is 
approximately  Ae  same  lengA  as  the  first,  the  tab 
already  set  is  perfect.  If  Ae  second  attention  line  is 
longer,  simply  depress  Ae  backspace  key  Ae  required 
spacing.  The  line  will  be  centered  well  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 

Give  practice  in  using  a  variety  of  letterheads,  and 
in  senAng  letters  via  air  mail,  registered  mail,  and 
special  delivery.  Train  your  pupils  with  envelopes  of 
various  sizes  and  types.  Paper  cut  to  such  size  is  a 
satisfactory  substitute. 

•  The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  Typ¬ 
ing  II  classes.  They  are  designed  to  develop  production 
skills  of  a  genuine  office  caliber. 

Teach  the  filling  in  of  back-  SAMPLE  1 
order  letters,  and  require  pupils  to 
compose  Aeir  own  order-acknowledgement  letters. 

Give  practice  in  typing  interoffice  correspondence. 
Give  practice  in  using  “red”  carbon  paper  to  indicate 
loss  figures  when  financial  statements  are  filled  out. 

Provide  training  for  Ae  filling  in 
of  acknowledgement  forms  Aat  are  SAMPLE  2 
printed  on  letterheads  as  well  as 
on  yellow  file  copies.  Then  give  practice  in  handling 
“cc  to.”  Onionskin  copy  paper  can  be  purchased,  or 


man  monom 

MmII 

Itatt  Virginia 


Tba  prlea(a)  af  tb#  aatarlaKa)  offaraS  ara  atibjaot  ta  thanga  altli- 
out  aetlea. 


»tatlan  and  mbaaguant  ardara  ara  aabjaet  ta  tha  aandltlaM 
prtntad  on  tha  ravaraa  haraof. 


dUOTATlON 


Brean  Brathara 

Raaall 

■aat  Virginia 


Tha  prlea(a)  of  tha  aatarlaKa)  affarad  ara  aubjaot  ta  ahanga  with- 
out  notlaa. 


BRovN  moTHns 
Vast  Vlrslnla 


Thla  quotation  and  aubaaquant  ordara  ara  aubjaat  ta  tha  aandltlena 
of  aala  prlntad  on  tha  ravaraa  haraof. 


Itraat 


QDOtATKW 


Brown  Brathara 

■awall 

■aat  Virginia 


Tha  prlaa(a)  af  tha  aatarlal(a)  offarad  ara  aublaat  ta  ahanga  with- 


In  geeordnnea  with  th#  raquast  of  our 
roproBonthtlvo  m  Mnt  70U  by  pgreal  poat  froM  our 
Danvar  Plant  a  aanpla  of  our  Baatlnc  unit  *A.* 

On  tba  attaebad  quotation  abaat  you  will 
find  our  currant  aalllnc  prloaa  of  tbla  unit.  Sftar 
you  bava  bad  tba  opportunity  oi*  axaalnlnd  and  Ualnc 
tbla  Itaa,  wa  aball  ba  plaaaad  to  laam  wbatbar  or 
not  It  IB  aultad  to  your  naoda. 


out  notloo. 


Vary  truly  your  a, 


TMo  ^tatlon  and  oubaaquont  ordaro  ara  aublaat  ta  tha  aandltlana 
of  aala  prlntad  an  tha  ravaraa  haraaf. 
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1  a 

vary  truly, 

Momua 

ftamp  plain  oniomkin  paper  with  word  “COPY” 
one-half  inch  liigh.  It  is  di£Bcult  for  pupils  to  visualize 
this  technique  unless  their  supplies  resemble  the  real 
thing. 

Accept  cmly  mailable  materials.  Untidy  erasures  and 
strikeovers  are  inexcusable.  Include  erasing  on  carbons 
and  originals,  crowdii.g,  spreading,  and  related  tech- 
nic|ues.  If  a  letter  contains  a  minor  error  that  can  be 
neatly  airrected,  this  letter,  of  course,  will  receiva  a 
lower  grade  tlian  the  letter  mailable  immediately  after 
the  first  typing. 

•  The  following  suggestions  may  prove  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  Shorthand  11  classes: 

Dictate  letters  to  concerns  in  foreign  countries.  Even 
to  pupils  who  liave  not  taken  French,  “Rue  de  Paradis” 
should  be  familiar. 

Provide  your  students  with  practice  in  taking  dictation 
from  other  people.  A  tape  recorder  can  provide  a  variety 
of  voices.  Your  colleagues  may  be  willing  to  provide 
them.  If  you  know  som«*one  with  a  foreign  accent,  be 
sure  to  ask  his  assistance. 

We  all  vary  our  dictation  sp<*ed.  Impromptu  dictation 
is  helpful  because  it  rttsembles  actual  business  dicta¬ 
tion.  You  ne«*d  to  think  of  what  you  want  to  say,  decide 
how  to  say  it,  and  revise  your  thoughts  as  you  dic’tate. 
Conse<|uetitly,  a  jump  from  UO  to  14()  words  a  minute 
is  not  uncommon.  Such  varit'd  rates  will  imt  upset  pupils 


SAMPLE  7 


JOHN  DOS  k  COMPANY 
1093  DuAits  Str«*t 
York  7,  Mow  Yoilc 


Octobor  6.  1963 


>on 

N««  1 

ro?k 

OontlOMont 


Vo  ho VO  luot  boon  grontod  o  prl< 
Hooting  Unit  ”A*  bjr  our  ouppltor  ond  oi 


Loo  roduetion 
on  Mooting  Unit  "A"  by  our  ouppltor  ond  oro  vory 
happy  to  pool  this  saving  along  to  you.  Our  currant 
soiling  prleo  Is  llotod  on  tho  attaehsd  quotation 

shoot. 


As  you  know,  wo  handlo  a  varloty  of  hooting 
units.  If  you  aro  Intorostod  In  rocolvlng  sanplos  of 
othsr  typos  of  this  eooisodtty,  wo  shall  bo  vory  glad 
to  glvo  your  Inquiry  our  prosipt  attention. 

Vory  truly  yours, 

JOHN  DOB  k  COMPANY 


Jack  Caldwoll 

Managor 


JCtJl 
one.  1 


who  have  sufficient  practice. 

Rt^quire  one  carbon  in  the  early  transcription  train¬ 
ing  ixniod.  Increase  the  number  to  two,  then  to  three, 
tlien  four,  five,  and  six.  Pupils  need  prolonged  practice 
with  multiple  carbon  copies. 

Many  offices  use  manuals.  Elach  concern  has  its  pref¬ 
erence  as  to,  style.  Compile  a  sample  office  manual— 
about  eight  ‘  pages— and  include  portions  of  letters, 
attention  and  subject  lines,  interoffice  correspondence, 
and  telegrams. 

Do  we  stress  reasonable  speed?  We  all  realize  that 
an  inaccurately  transcribed  letter  is  useless.  However, 
when  an  acknowledgement  letter  costs  a  firm  $1.00— 
including  the  stenographer's  salary  and  other  exptmses 
— tliat  firm  has  a  riglit  to  express  disapproval. 

Young  people  are  not  easily  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  timing  transcription  so  that  the  rates  can 
be  used  as  a  guide  for  future  improvement.  They  are 
inclined  to  balk. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  that  a  combination  of  both 
speed  and  accuracy  is  imperative.  It  is  better  to  time 
transcription  work  early  in  the  year  in  order  that  students 
be<x>me  accustomtxl  to  working  under  pressure,  and 
therefore  poisr^d  in  handling  such  situations.  Since 
transcription  rates  shoidd  be  about  75  per  cent  of 
straight<‘opy  rates,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  convince  students 
that  we  are  just  in  expecirng  45  words  a  minute  in 
transcription  from  those  who  type  60  words  a  minute  on 
straight  copy. 

•  Perhaps  you  will  find  these  suggestions  helpfid  in 
office  practice  classes: 

Dic*tate  form  letters  that  require  pupils  to  “think.” 
This  type  of  letter  is  simple  enough,  but  pupils  often 
become  lax  in  watching  the  agreement  of  subjects  and 
verbs  that  change  as  the  form  letters  are  typed.  Give 
your  pupils  the  form  letter  .shown 
in  Sample  3  and  also  scweral  quota-  SAMPLES 

tions  to  different  customers.  The  3/  4,  5,  ond  6 
letter  to  John  Doe  &  Company  will 
be  typewritten  just  like  Sample  4.  In  Sample  5,  to  Gtwge 
Doe  &  Company,  pupils  will  use  the  words  “a  sample” 
and  the  word  “price.”  In  Sample  6,  to  Henry  Doe  &  Com¬ 
pany,  pupils  will  use  the  words  “samples”  and  “prices.” 

The  second  time  you  use  this  kind  of  assignment,  give 
each  pupil  three  blank  quotation  forms,  dictate  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  for  the  three  cpiestions,  dictate  the 
form  letter,  anti  then  ask  your  pupils  to  proceed  from 
tht^re.  Another  example  of  this  type  of  problem  is 
Sample  7.  Dictate  this  short  form 
letter.  Now  dictate  the  name  and  SAMPLE  7 

address  of  a  company  to  which 
you  are  sending  a  price  revision  list  on  Unit  A.  'Then 
dictate  the  name  and  address  of  a  second  company  to 
wldch  you  are  sending  a  price  revision  on  Unit  B;  and 
so  on.  Give  your  pupils  five  different  firm  names,  five 
different  articles,  and  five  blank  quotation  forms.  Allow 
th<?m  just  (*nough  time  to  do  the  job  correctly  on  their 
first  attempt.  This  will  encourage  them  to  meet  the 
standards  of  business.  (Continued  on  page  33) 
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IDEAS  THAT  WORKED 


iULA  ORIPFITH 

OakUnd  and  Laland  Schools 
fof  Crippled  Children 
Detroit,  Michigan 


in  a  communications  unit 


|JOTh)BOOKS  bulging  with  current 
"  information  will  arid  enthusiasm 
to  your  course  on  communications. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  the 
student  aware  tliat  his  subject  is  busi¬ 
ness  life  today,  not  something  that 
will  happen  after  he  leaves  school,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  curretit  informa¬ 
tion. 

My  students  have  said  I  should  be 
called  Miss  Information  because  I 
give  them  so  much  material  to  take 
home.  I  asked  them  to  make  sure  the 
name  was  in  two  words,  with  a 
double  "s.” 

THE  TELEPHONE 

A  letter  or  call  to  the  main  office 
in  your  city  will  supply  the  necessary 
information  about  telephone  litera¬ 
ture.  Our  local  company  provided 
nine  diflFerent  booklets  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  class.  The  booklets  were: 

1.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

2.  The  Magic  of  Communication 

3.  The  Telephone  and  How  We 
Use  It 

4.  The  Telephone  in  America 

5.  The  Telephone  in  Michigan 

6.  How  to  Make  Friends  by  Tele¬ 
phone 

7.  How  to  Have  a  Good  Telephone 
Voice 

8.  If  We  are  Hit— Telephone  Pre¬ 
paredness  for  Civil  I^ferise 

9.  Telephone  Almanac  (published 
yearly) 

Students  took  information  down  in 
their  notebooks  and  volunteered  to 
make  special  repr)rts. 

Collsct  Articles 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  a 
valuable  source  of  informative  articles. 
In  the  March,  1947,  issue  of  Natiorud 
Geographic  Magazine  is  a  fine  article 
about  “Miracle  Men  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone.”  From  a  magazine  piclure  ad¬ 
vertisement,  the  class  learned  about 
“Major-Brand  Dial  Service.”  From  a 
pamphlet  that  had  been  included 


with  the  city  telephone  bill,  the  class 
leanied  about  “Dial  Direct  Service.” 
General  information,  jokes,  and  car¬ 
toons  were  secured  from  the  little 
newspaper,  which  was  enclosed  with 
the  bill. 

From  my  own  experience  in  the 
field  of  Special  Education,  my  stu¬ 
dents  learned  about  the  “Classroom 
by  Telephone.”  This  service  for  handi¬ 
capped  students  has  l)een  used  in 
I^etroit,  Michigan,  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  I  also  explained  the  use  of  the 
Cross  Index  Telephone  B<K)k  in  De¬ 
troit  and  in  Chicago.  My  information 
was  secured  from  an  office  manager 
who  had  worked  in  lM)th  cities. 

The  maitt  office  of  the  teh^phone 
company  provides  a  training  service 
for  office  girls  to  teach  them  how  to 
give  letter  service  for  their  particular 
kind  of  business.  Enunciation  was 
emphasized  in  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion. 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

A  letter  or  a  tele(ihone  cull  to  the 
main  office  of  the  telegraph  company 
will  make  available  various  booklets 
of  information.  I  obtaiiu'd  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  each  member  of  my  class: 

1.  31  Business  Builders 

2.  New  Western  Union  Telegram- 
mar 

3.  The  Story  of  Western  Union. 

Watch  a  Movi* 

A  representative  of  the  company 
came  at  our  school  at  12:30  p.m.  and 
stayed  until  4:30  p.m.  to  show  six 
Junior  Business  classes  a  new  movie, 
“Telegram  for  America.”  He  brought 
his  own  equipment 

We  also  collected  enough  pictures 
about  the  telephone  and  telegraph  to 
make  a  montage  along  one  wall  of 
the  classroom. 

Tliere  was  a  class  discussion  on 
lu)w  to  invest  in  the  telephorte  and 
telegraph  company.  The  stock  market 
report  from  our  daily  paper  was  used. 
We  had  just  a  brief  discussion  because 


we  were  planning  to  disc'uss  invest¬ 
ments  later. 

THE  MAIL 

Enc'ourage  students  to  check  the 
mail  at  home  to  see  the  various  styles 
that  arrive  daily. 

My  students  wrote  letters  to  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
to  thank  them  for  the  booklets  they 
had  sent  to  our  class.  Here  are  sam¬ 
ples  of  student  letters  sent  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  company: 

Dear  Sir, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
interesting  literature  on  commu¬ 
nications  that  you  sent  our  class. 
We  learned  much  from  the  book¬ 
lets.  Among  other  facts  1  had  not 
known  was  that  you  could  wire 
for  money  from  your  family  or 
your  bank  and  pick  it  up  at  the 
telegraph  company.  This  no 
doubt  saves  many  people  time 
and  is  a  great  convenience  when 
they  find  themselves  fiiuittcially 
embarrassed  when  traveling. 

Very  truly  yours 
Mahy  Patukka 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  very  happy  to  receive 
your  information  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  as  it  was  so  very  hard  to 
find. 

It  helped  mo  l(*ani  some  new 
tilings  about  the  telegraph  which 
I  had  never  known.  1  learned 
(1)  how  to  send  money  orders 
by  telegraph,  (2)  that  numbers 
are  counted  the  same  way  as 
words,  (3)  there  are  telegrams 
designed  for  special  (Xfosioru. 

I  have  learned  many  more 
things  but  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  write  them  all  down. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Marilyn  Evans 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Visif  Yowr  Fott  OfflM 

Thou|^  a  visit  to  the  post  oflBoe  is 
pr«£onible,  the  teacher  can  take  a 
few  minutes  to  stop  and  ask  for  free 
samites  of  post  office  blanks— enouf^ 
for  each  student  in  the  class.  Extra 
material  for  bulletin  board  displays 
was  secured  for  twenty-eight  cents. 

A  telephone  call  to  the  post 
office  information  department  obtained 
mimeographed  information  on  parcel 
poet  rates  and  outside  mail  regula¬ 
tions.  The  following  printed  leaflets 
were  also  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
class: 

1.  Preparation,  Packing,  Wrap¬ 
ping,  and  Labding  of  Mail 
Matter 

2.  Readjustment  of  Size  and 
Wei^t  Limits  for  Fourth- 
Class  Matter 

3.  Write  Today— Make  Someone 
Happy 


■pRY 

^COLORED  CHALK 
^  TO  CODE 

BOOKKEEPING 
ACCOUNTS 

MARRY  JAf  INSKI 

P.  J.  Jacobs  High  School,  Stevans  Point,  Wis. 

WHY  ISN'T  colored  chalk  employed 
more  often  in  the  teadiing  of 
bookkeeping? 

If  eadt  classification  was  coded  by 
{  an  individual  color,  students  could  tell 

at  a  glance  whether  an  account  was 
I  an  asset  or  a  liability.  They  could 

i  quickly  see  the  relationship  between 

an  asset  and  its  reserve,  between  pur- 

1  chases  and  pmdiase  retiums  and  al¬ 

lowances,  between  sales  and  sales  re¬ 
turns  and  allowances. 

Colored  illustrations  will  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  pupil's  eye;  but  before 
deciding  definitely  on  its  use,  the 
teacher  must  consider  three  points: 
(1)  color  blindness  in  the  class,  (2)  the 
legibility  of  colors,  and  (3)  the  colors 
to  be  used. 

Tests  are  available  by  whkdi  color 
30 
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4.  7  Advantages  of  Using  Air 
Parcel  Post  and  Air  Mail 

5.  An  Air  Postal  Rate  Chart. 

Stomp  Colloctissg 

The  February,  1954,  Reade/M  Di¬ 
gest  states  that  stamp  collecting  is  the 
most  popular  hobby  in  the  world.  We 
learned  about  a  24-cent  air  mail  stamp 
issued  in  1918.  The  airplanes  on  all 
the  stamps  were  printed  upside  down. 
Soon  after  reading  this  article  to  my 
class,  an  item  appeared  in  our  local 
newspaper  reporting  some  of  these 
were  to  be  auctioned.  A  single  stamp 
is  worth  $3,500.  This  was  current 
notebook  and  bulletin-board  informa¬ 
tion. 

R*vi«w  CKinationa 

For  a  review  of  this  unit  students 
were  asked  to  submit  five  questions. 
This  was  the  most  original  question: 


blindness  may  be  easily  discerned. 
Only  if  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  no 
student  will  be  confused  should  he 
decide  to  use  the  a)lor  classification 
system. 

The  legibility  of  c'olor  combinations 
was  tested  in  natural  and  artificial 
light  by  fifty  men  and  fifty  women. 
The  consensus  was  that  the  most  legi¬ 
ble  background  is  white  (indicating 
that  tlie  blackboards  of  our  school 
should  be  “whiteboards”).  After  white 
come  navy,  black,  and  yellow. 

If  a  white  background  is  used,  the 
clearest  unrelated  colors  will  be  red, 
blade,  purple,  green,  orange,  and 
yellow,  in  that  order.  Since  there  are 
only  six  accoimt  classifications  in 
bookkeeping,  blue  has  been  eliminated 
to  avoid  confusion  with  black. 

The  next  step  is  to  assign  a  color 
to  eadi  classification  according  to  the 
activity  of  the  account  and  the  legi- 


WIUTEBOARD 
Color  Code 


Assets 

BUck 

Liabilities 

Red 

Proprietorship 

Yellow 

Income 

Green 

Cost 

Orange 

Expenses 

Purple 

Whidi  of  diese  vdiicles  can  go 
through  a  red  li^d^t  without  getting  a 
tideet  for  a  traffic  violation— an  ambu¬ 
lance,  a  police  car,  a  fire  truck,  and  a 
mail  truck? 

I  immediately  assumed  that  all  but 
the  mail  truck  could  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement,  but  two  class  members 
said  that  it  could  go  through.  1  then 
called  the  police  department  to  be 
sure  and  learned  that  only  emergency 
vehicles  may  go  through  a  red  light. 

Comnsunity  Volwo 

Teaching  the  behind-the-scenes 
story  of  these  various  forms  of  public 
communication  has  a  community  value 
as  well  as  an  educational  one.  When 
the  student  does  not  take  his  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  and  mail  service  for 
granted,  he  will  have  awakened  to 
some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the 
adventures  of  modem  btisiness. 


BLACKBOARD 
Color  Code 


Assets 

Orange 

Liabilities 

White 

Proprietorship 

Blue 

Income 

Green 

Cost 

Red 

Expenses 

Yellow 

bility  of  the  colors.  The  most  active 
account  is  given  the  most  legible 
color  contrast. 

See  the  box  in  the  center  column  for 
the  code  applicable  fur  a  white  back¬ 
ground.  If  this  system  satisfies  the 
teacher's  requirements,  desired  wdiite- 
boards  together  with  washable  cray¬ 
ons  may  be  obtained. 

If  only  a  black  background  is 
feasible  in  the  classroom,  however,  the 
color  code  above  will  prove  to  be  ffie 
most  efficient.  It  was  arrived  at  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  previous  code. 

Of  course,  die  same  code  is  re¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year  to  avoid 
confusion.  It  would  be  wise  also  for 
the  teacher  to  keep  a  permanent  ac¬ 
count  (dust  and  color  code  for  student 
reference.  The  quicker  and  easier  the 
stixlent  can  identify  the  type  of  ac¬ 
count,  the  more  concentration  can  he 
give  to  learning  the  important  tech¬ 
nical  side  of  bookkeeping. 
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READY-TO-USE  TEST 

Test  7  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 

HARRY  HUFFMAN,  Virginia  folytaclwic  Institute 

This  test,  the  seventh  in  our  special  new  bookkeeping 
series,  covers  adjusting  entries  and  closing  entries  lor  a 
mercantile  type  of  busiitess.  Correct  answers  are  in  italics. 


SECTION  1 

Read  each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  True  or  False. 

1.  We  make  adjusting  entries  in  the  general  jour¬ 
nal  at  the  era  of  a  fiscal  period  to  bring  our 

accounts  up  to  date .  True  False 

2.  We  make  closing  entries  in  the  general  joui  nal 
to  transfer  the  balances  of  the  asset,  liabihty, 
and  proprietorship  accounts  to  the  profit-aud- 

loss  summary  account .  True  False 

3.  The  nterchandise  inventory  account  always 

curries  a  current  balance  day  by  day.  .....  True  False 

4.  We  transfer  the  begiiming  mcrcnaudise  inven¬ 
tory  to  the  debit  side  of  the  profit-and-loss  sum¬ 
mary  account  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  True*  False 

5.  We  record  the  ending  inventory  as  a  credit  to 
the  profit-and-loss  suimnary  account  at  the 


end  of  the  fi^l  period .  True*  False 

6.  We  transfer  the  beginning  inventory  to  the 
debit  side  of  the  purchases  account  at  the  end 

of  the  fiscal  perim.  .  True  False* 

7.  We  record  the  ending  inventory  as  a  credit  to 
the  purchases  account  at  the  end  of  tire  fiscal 

period .  True  False* 

8.  We  close  the  sales-account  balance  as  a  credit 

to  the  profit-and-loss  summary  account .  True  False 

9.  We  close  the  balance  of  the  purchases  account 

as  a  credit  to  the  profit-and-loss  summary  ac¬ 
count  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period .  True  False 

10.  We  close  all  expense-account  balances  as 
credits  to  the  profit-and-loss  account  at  the 

end  of  the  fiscal  period .  True  False 

11.  We  obtain  our  Innamation  for  adiusting  entries 

fnmi  the  adjustment  column  of  the  work  sheet.  True  False 

12.  Bookkeepers  find  the  eiglit-column  work  sheet 

convenient  for  merchandising  businesses.  True  False 

13.  We  obtain  information  for  our  closing  entiles 
from  the  profit-and-loss  statement  colons  of 

the  work  sheet.  True  False 

14.  When  we  subtract  the  debit  aide  of  the  profit- 
and-loss  sununary  account  from  the  credit  side 
to  obtain  a  credit  balance,  we  have  determined 

the  profit  of  the  business.  .  True  False 

15.  We  trarufer  the  net  profit  from  the  profit-and- 
loss  summary  account  to  the  credit  side  of  the 

drawing  account .  True  False 

16.  We  tramfer  a  net  loss  from  the  prnfit-and-losa 

account  to  the  debit  side  of  drawing  account.  True  False 

17.  Wlien  we  fiiuilly  close  the  books,  all  income, 
expense,  and  cost  accounts  should  be  ruled 

and  closed  with  no  balances.  True  False 

18.  When  we  close  the  hooks,  we  balance  and  rule 

all  asset,  liability,  and  prryprietorship  ac¬ 
counts.  ...  True  False 

19.  The  income,  cost,  and  expense  accounts  are 
temporary  accounts  of  a  busineu  in  that  they 

are  closed  out  periodically.  True  False 

20.  The  asset,  liability,  and  proprietorship  accounts 

are  the  permanent  accounts  of  business.  True  False 


*Teachers  should  refrr  to  the  bookkeeping  text  that  they  are 
using  to  secure  the  key  to  these  items,  as  practice  varies  among 
texts.  Teachers  using  the  direct-summary  method  will  key  items 

4  smd  5  as  True  and  may  omit  items  6  and  7  or  key  them  False. 
Teachers  usirm  the  purchases  account  to  determine  the  cost  of 
goods  sold  wiU  key  items  6  and  7  True  and  may  omit  items  4  and 

5  or  key  tltem  False. 


SECTION  2 

Study  each  statement  an#!  aeleot  the  lettered  phrase  that  the 
statement  best  explains. 

( A )  Adjusting  entry.  ( B )  Adjustments  column.  ( C )  Begirt- 
ning  merchandise  inventory.  (D)  Closing  entry.  (E)  Cost 
of  goods  sold.  (  F )  Ending  merchandise  inventory.  ( C )  Cross 
profit  on  sales.  (11)  Frotk-and-loss  sununary  account.  (1) 
Purchases  discount.  ( J )  .Sales  discount. 


21.  The  merchandise  inventory  that  is  on  hand  at  the  close 

of  business  at  the  end  of  Use  fiscal  period  .  F 

22.  The  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  sales  and  the 

cost  of  goods  sold . 

23.  A  summary  account  in  which  we  enter  all  the  iiaxune, 

expense,  and  cost  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period .  if 

24.  An  entry  that  we  make  to  bring  an  account  up  to  date ...  A 
23.  An  entry  made  to  close  income,  expense^  or  cost  account  D 

26.  I'he  difierenco  between  the  amount  of  gtxxla  available 

fur  sale  in  a  particnilar  fiscal  period  and  of  tlie  goods  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period.  .  £ 

27.  The  inventory  of  goods  on  hand  at  the  begiiming  of  the 

fiscal  period .  C 

28.  Columns  on  the  work  sheet  that  we  use  to  bring  accotmts 

up  to  date  B 

29.  A  discount  given  to  us  by  our  creditors  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  invoices  i 

30.  A  discount  that  we  give  to  our  customers  for  prompt 

payment  of  their  accounts  .  / 


SECTION  3 

Show  the  ac'count  titles  that  we  debit  and  credit  for  these 
adjusting  and  closing  entries.  Write  the  letters  of  the  proper  ac¬ 
counts  under  the  and  Credit  headings. 

(A)  Drawing  (B)  Mercliandise  inventory  (C)  Purchases 
(D)  Rent  (E)  Profit-and-lou  summary  (F)  Sales 


31-32.*  To  transfer  beginning  merchandise  in-  Caiairr 

ventory  to  purcliases  account  ( or  to  the 


Profit-and-loss  summary  acccount )  C  or  £  B 
o  reexird  ending  merchandise  inven¬ 
tory  .  ...  fl  C  or  E 

35-36.  To  close  the  rent  expense  ac.'anint  .  .  E  D 

37—38.  To  close  the  sales  account  .  .  F  F. 

39-40.  To  close  the  purchases  account  E  C 

41-42.  To  close  the  profit  in  the  profit-arMl-loss 

account  into  the  drawing  account  £  A 


•Teachers  sliould  refer  to  their  own  textbooks  to  determine 
whHher  the  purchases  account  or  the  profit-and-loss  summary 
account  is  usra  and  to  establish  the  key. 


SECTION  4 

Miike  a  cross  (x)  in  the  approprhite  columns  to  show  where 
balances  would  appear  on  the  work  she<4  for  these  accounts. 

Trial  Adjust-  PAL  Balanc:b 
Balance  ments  Statement  Sheet 
Dr.  Cr.  Dr.  Cr.  Dr.  Cr.  Dr.  Cr. 

FIR.ST  METHOD* 

43-46.  Merchandise  x  x  x  X 

Inventory 

47-50.  Purchases  x  x  x  x 

SECOND  METHOD* 

43—46.  Merchanilise 

Inventory  x  x  x  x 

47-48.  Purchases  x  x 

49-52.  Profit  and 

I>nss  Summary  x  x  x  x 

•Rooks  vary  in  their  method  of  treating  the  adjustment  of  tlie 
merchandise  inventory  and  purchases.  One  metlvKl  will  have  tlie 
cross  marks  as  shown  here.  Teachers  should  refer  to  the  text  they 
are  using.  Use  of  the  second  nsethod  makes  test  have  52  items. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  a  successful  teat  you  are  willing  to  share, 
send  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  $10  if  it  is  accepted  for 
publication.  It  must  be  on  one  topic,  be  usable  with  any 
textbook,  and  permission  to  duplicate  must  be  given.  Be 
sure  to  enclose  the  correct  answers. 
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Awards  Test  3,  Series  2 

O, 

On  Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Oir«c»*f,  Cr«gc  Aw«r4i  ScnricM 

Speeds  are  picking  up  on  the  Mallable  Tran¬ 
script  Tests.  This  month’s  honors  go  to  Mabel  M. 
Leidy,  teacher  in  Fairleigh  Dickinson  College,  Teaneck, 
New  Jersey,  who  snbmitted  mailable  transcripts  for 
Transcription  Awards  III  and  IV  with  applications  rang¬ 
ing  in  speed  from  25  to  33  words  a  minute.  Good  work! 

Barbara  Aurell,  a  student  in  James  Morris  School, 
Morris,  Connec’ticut,  earned  Transcription  Award  IV 
on  a  set  of  beautiful  letters  transcribed  at  30  words  a 


must  be  typed  on  each  carbon  and  the  three  carbons 
sent  to  us,  together  with  the  awards  application  blank 
and  the  remittance. 

The  certificate  fee  is  fifteen  cents  for  each  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Senior  OBE  Pin  may  also  be  earned  on  Test 
111.  The  fee  is  seventy -five  cents  if  the  pin  is  desired- 
ninety  cents  for  both  pin  and  Award  III  c^ertificate. 

Mail  the  applications  and  remittance  to  Gregg  Awards 
Department,  330  West  42ml  Street,  New  York  36,  New 
York. 


This  month's  anrespondence  is  between: 
Mr.  James  Tillson 
Bankers'  Club  of  New  York 


4.30  State  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Mr.  John  Miles 
Luncheon  Club 
40  Maiden  I..ane 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Letter  No.  1 

(Counted  in  quarter  minutmi  at  iO  w  a  m) 


minute.  She  has  a  veteran’s  style. 

Martha  Taylor,  of  Morgantown  High  School,  Morgan¬ 
town,  West  Virginia,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  l)eauti- 
fiil  lett<T8  slie  turned  in  for  Transcription  Award  I,  typed 
at  17  words  a  minute. 

Other  schools  that  sent  commendable  mailable  tran¬ 
scripts  are  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina; 
Holy  Name  Convent,  Chicopee,  Massachust'tts;  Vin- 
cetian  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  R.  A. 
I^ng  High  School,  Longview,  Washington.  Who  will  be 
oh  the  Homrr  Roll  next  month? 

Three  Awards  Availoble  This  Month 

Tlds  month  we  are  providing  three  lettt*rs,  each  to  be 
dictated  at  80  words  a  minute— Letters  1  and  2  to  be 
transcrilMHl  at  not  Utss  than  15  warn  for  Award  1,  and 
all  three  to  be  transcribed  at  18  warn  or  nwre  for  Awiu-d 
II  or  at  20  warn  or  more  (tvith  carbon  copies)  for  Award 
111.  Qualifying  for  Award  111  automatically  entitles 
stiidmts  to  Awards  I  and  II  also  ( when  not  already  won ) 
if  tliey  submit  the  usual  fee  of  fifteen  cents  for  each  of 
these  ctTtificates  with  their  applications  and  the  re<4uire<l 
carlxin  copies  of  the  three  lettttrs.  Transcripts  for  Awards 
I  and  1 1  mKHl  not  be  sent  us. 

Tlie  letters  are  to  be  dictated  once  only,  without  pre¬ 
view  or  other  spt'cial  help;  and  the  transcribed  letters 
must  be  mailable— tliat  is,  tlie  letters  must  be  neat,  well 
arranged  on  the  pai)er,  and  cxurect  in  essentials.  Word 
snl>stitutiotu  are  allowed  only  if  they  do  not  change 
the  meaning  of  the  copy. 

We  reaimmend  that  you  write  on  tlie  blackboard  ( be¬ 
fore  the  dictation  l>egins)  the  names  and  addresses  to 
be  used  for  the  letters  this  month. 

As  each  student  completes  his  transcription,  note  the 
time  on  his  paper  and,  if  the  transcript  qualifies,  report 
to  tis  the  transcription  time  in  woriis  a  minute  [divide 
the  total  numl)er  of  words  in  the  test— 200  (Award  1) 
or  300  (Awards  II  and  HI)— by  the  time  required  for 
transcTiption  minus  the  one-minute  allowance  on  each 
letter  for  typing  the  inside  address,  heading,  closing, 
etc.]  The  student’s  name,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  and  tlie  transcription  time  in  words  a  minute. 


I>ear  Mr.  TiliMm:  We  can  provide  you  with  a  Credit  Card  that 
allows  you  to  sign  the  check  at  better  restaurants  /  and  hotels 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  throughout  the  world.  This  card  b 
issued  by  the  Luncheon  Club,  an  organization  /  sponsored  by 
executives  who  find  this  credit  arrangement  a  convenience 
to  them. 

This  Luncheon  Club  /  Credit  Card  is  a  symbol  of  your  good 
credit  standing  and  serves  to  identify  you  when  you  travel. 
The  only  /  cost  to  you  is  a  nominal  $5-a-year  service  fee. 

We  invite  you  to  ioin  the  Luncheon  Club  by  /  signing  and 
returning  with  your  check  the  membership  card  enclosed.  Yours 
truly,  (1'  25*— 114  Standard  Words) 

L«tter  No.  2 

(Countad  in  quartar  minutat  at  tO  w  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Miles:  1  have  been  looking  for  a  convenient  means 
of  taking  care  of  out-of-town  guests  that  drop  in  /  unexpect- 
.1-  edly.  It  is  unwise  to  carry  too  much  cash  around,  and  yet 
most  restaurants  and  hotels  refuse  to  /  take  a  personal  check 
even  if  one  has  identification. 

Am  1  correct  in  assuming  that  you  provide  /  a  list  of  the 
restaurants  and  hotels  that  will  honor  this  Credit  Card?  What 
arrangements  do  you  make  for  paying  /  bills?  Very  Cordially 
yours,  (1'  5*— 86  Standard  Words) 

Letter  No.  3 

(Countad  in  quartar  minutat  at  tO  w  a  m) 

Dear  Mr.  Tillson:  Evidently  we  neglected  to  enclose  in  our 
first  letter  the  little  booklet  that  /  dtneribes  our  Cluh’s  service 
fully.  You  will  find  one  accompanying  this  letter. 

Note  that  you  do  not  even  have  to  /  pay  bills  individually. 
They  are  sent  to  us,  and  we  bill  you  once  a  month  for  all 
charges  incurred  during  /  that  titse.  You  need  write  only  one 
check.  These  bills  will  show  the  tax  charges,  so  they  can  be 
filed  for  iiK-ome  tax  purposes.  / 

If  other  questions  arise  about  our  service,  drop  me  a  line 
or  call  Main  2-5482.  Yours  truly,  (1'  15*— 100  Standard  Words) 


Whila  thay'r*  still  in  stock,  yov  con  obtain 

last  year’s  Competent  Typist  Test  leaflets  at  one 
dollar  a  hundred.  Only  the  September  and  Octo- 
b(‘r,  1953,  and  the  January  through  June  issues  of 
1954  are  available  at  this  price. 

Please  state  clearly  how  many  of  each  test  you 
require.  The  tests  are  sold  only  in  units  of  one 
hundred  or  more.  Your  remittance  must  ac*com- 
pany  the  order.  We  cannot  bill  you  at  this  price. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Let's  Vitalise  Production 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

Provide  practice  in  taking  dictation 
over  the  telephone,  particularly  tele¬ 
grams.  If  you  have  an  interoffice  tele¬ 
phone  system,  send  one  or  two  pupils 
a  period  into  the  school  office  to  take 
this  type  of  dictation.  Stress  their  not¬ 
ing  the  time  of  reoiuving  the  message 
and  the  reading  of  it  back  to  the  oper¬ 
ator  for  accuracy. 

Have  a  set  of  credit  letters  available. 
Six  should  be  sufficient.  Mimeograph 
them  so  that  each  pupil  has  a  set. 
Ask  him  to  type  Letter  No.  1  to  Mr. 
John  Doe,  who  owes  $50.00;  Letter 
No.  2  to  Miss  Jane  Doe,  who  owes 
$18.00;  and  so  on.  The  typography 
directions  naust  be  foUowetl  carefully, 
for  the  finished  product  is  useless  im- 
less  Mr.  John  Doe  receives  Letter 
No.  1. 

Give  practice  in  handling  a  stand¬ 
ard  copyholder,  for  it  simplifies  statisti¬ 
cal  typing.  Keep  the  assignments 
simple.  Use  regular  and  legal-length 
carbons,  and  repeat  similar  assign¬ 
ments  as  often  as  time  permits.  In  your 
office-practice  class,  this  copyholder 
will  be  iised  every  day  by  pupils  who 
are  working  for  their  teachers.  These 
pupils  type  material  from  rough  drafts, 
handwritten  or  typewritten. 

Review  the  technique  of  changing 
the  typewriter  ribbons,  learned  in 
Typing  II.  It  is  wise  to  place  the  pupils 
on  a  systematic  schedule  of  cleaning 
typewriters  and  changing  ribbons  so 
that  they  may  absorb  this  frugal  habit. 

Of  course,  many  business  offices 
have  contracts  that  provide  for  the 
cleaning  of  typewriters  and  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  ribbons  several  times  a  year, 
but  a  numlx'r  of  your  pupils  will  not 
work  in  offices  that  have  outside  serv¬ 
ice  of  this  kind. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  ribbons 
needing  to  be  changed.  If  one  is  fillkig 
in  form  letters  that  have  l>een  dupli¬ 
cated,  a  light  ribbon  will  produce 
p<M>r  results.  The  contrast  between  the 
inserted  material  and  the  duplicated 
material  will  be  too  great.  Al.v),  one 
ribbon  may  not  wear  well  and  so  may 
have  to  be  changecl. 

Whether  or  not  your  pupils  remem¬ 
ber  how  to  apply  their  skills  and  kiuiw- 
ledge  to  new  situations  in  their  initial 
job  depends  on  the  “good  work  habits" 
you  encourage  them  to  form.  Whether 
or  not  they  posses  sufficient  self- 
confidence  to  solve  each  minor  pre- 
dicamcmt  lies  in  your  hands. 


teaching  aids 


I  JANE  F.  WHITE  Georgia  State  Collage  for  Won-ien,  Milladgevilla,  Ga. 

> 

I  rREE  TYPEWRITING  AIDS.  The  Typewriter  Division  of  R.  C.  Allen  Busi- 
I  I* ness  Machines,  Inc.,  678  Front  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 

I  will  send  you  three  free  typewriting  aids— a  Typewriter  Keyboard  Test  (un- 
1  limited  copies),  one  typewriter  wall  chart,  and  a  Typing  Progress  Chart  on 
I  which  to  record  timed  writing  achievement. 

!F0R  your  personal  I.IBRARY.  Two  joint  publications  of  EBTA  and 
NBTA  should  be  in  every  business  teacher’s  library.  The  High  School  Btieineae 
Library  gives  a  listing  by  subject  matter  of  books,  pamphlets,  visual  aids,  and 
sources  of  material  for  ten  business  subjects.  Helping  the  Slow  lA’amer  de- 

!  scribes  suggested  methrxls  fur  teaching  these  students.  Both  special  issues  may 
be  purchased  from  Theodore  LaMonte,  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  12-20 
27th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  2,  New  York,  for  75  cents  each, 

ij)  F'REE  VISUAL  AIDS  BCK)KLET.  A  very  good  source  list  of  visual  aids  in 
^  business  education  has  been  compiled  for  distribution  to  business  teachers.  It 
I  lists  materials  under  eleven  headings.  Send  $I  to  Business  Teachers  Guide,  58 
I  Union  Street,  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  for  a  copy  of  fiueineee  Teachrrn'  GuUle 
I  to  Free  VLstml  Aidi,  1954. 

I 

j|  FOR  THE  SECRETARIAL  STUDENT.  One  complimentary  copy  of  IjCtter 
I  Perfect,  the  Secretary’s  Steady,  will  be  sent  to  a  teacher  or  dictating  machine 
I  secretary  on  request.  This  concise  prxdcet  manual,  cleverly  illustrated,  is  full 
I  of  helpful  information  for  secretaries  everywhere.  Additional  copies  are  50 
I  cents  each.  Send  your  request  to  Dictaphone  Corporation,  420  I.,exington  Ave- 
I  nue.  New  York  17,  New  York.  Mr.  Carrol  Stewenson,  who  cf)mpiled  the  Ixmklet, 
will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  further  data. 

f  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  CORRESPt)NDENCE  CI.ASS.  How  to  Punctwite  a 
I  Business  Letter,  by  Edward  Kramer,  is  published  by  Pitman  Publishing  Cor- 
B  poration,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York.  Its  wntents  includes 
I  rules  for  all  marks  of  punctuation,  and  misc'ellaneous  rules  for  the  writing  of 
I  a  business  letter.  The  letter  illustrations  are  excellent.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

i  FOR  A  UNIT  ON  TRAVEL.  Write  to  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 

I  School  and  College  Service,  Transp^irtation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for 
I  On  the  Track  of  Some  Good  Teaching  Aids,  which  lists  all  the  old  and  new 
free  materials  alxuit  railroad  travel.  Many  of  the  items  are  free  (available  in 
i;  quantity),  and  irn-lude  posters,  lx>okU*ts,  filmstrips,  maps,  and  bibliographies 
t  for  enlarging  a  unit  on  travel  by  train. 

I 

FOR  TYPEWRITING  FliN.  Julius  Nelson,  tyi>ewrifing  art  expert,  has  pub- 
|!  lished  a  new  lxx>klet  of  Typewriter  Mystery  Games.  The  brx>k,  which  sells  for 
:i;  50  cents,  is  a  compilation  of  Mystery  Games  taken  from  b.'tck  issues  of  the 
I  Journal  of  Business  Eduration,  where  they  appear  monthlv.  The  games  are 
1  fascinating  for  a  bit  of  variation  in  typewriting  classes.  Address  your  request 
'jj  to:  Educational  Publication  Division  of  Artistic  Typing  Headquarters,  Balti- 
11  more  16,  Maryland.  Mr.  Nelson  conducts  a  yearly  art  typewriting  cont»‘st. 
ji  and  has  organized  the  National  Association  of  Artynists,  If  vou  am  interesled 
in  learning  rrrore  about  membership,  write  to  Miss  Wilma  Dieskmann,  Secre- 
I  tary -Treasurer,  Box  56,  Keyesport,  Illinois.  Membership  fee  is  $1. 

j  FOR  Fn.ING  INSTRUCTION.  Smead  Manufacturing  Cxnnpanv.  Inc,,  Husl- 
!  ings,  Minnesota,  has  preriared  a  folder.  Modem  Teaching  Aids,  which  irK'liides 
j  j  posters,  charts,  and  booklets  on  filing— one  free  copy  to  each  teacher. 
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■  training  ' 
for  retailing 

J.  K.  STONER  State  Taachart  Collage.  Indiana,  Pannr 

NDERSTANDINC  WHY  PEOPLE  BUY  U  a  broad  and  interesting  subject. 
Buying  does  not  always  result  from  a  presentation  based  on  logic— emotion 
is  also  a  very  important  factor.  A  shoe  salesman  may  believe  that  he  is  selling 
leather  and  worlmaruhip;  but,  in  reality,  he  may  be  selling  foot  comfort  and 
walking  ease.  A  tire  salesman  is  not  only  selling  rubber  and  fabric,  he  is  also  sell¬ 
ing  safety  and  freedom  from  accident  worry. 

SELUNG  IDEAS  AND  INTANGIBLE  VALUES.  The  selling  points  of  most 
artides  can  be  divided  into  tangible  and  intang^le  values.  The  former  can  be 
easily  identified  by  the  prospect,  whereas  the  intangible  values  cannot  readily 
be  seen  or  felt,  but  must  be  dramatized  in  such  a  way  that  the  custcmier  can 
visualize  them. 

A  television  set  can  be  measured  by  its  sharp  picture,  tone  quality,  range,  and 
selectivity;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  customer  to  see  or  feel  the 
effect  that  a  console  model  will  have  on  the  atmosj^ere  of  his  living  room.  He 
must  be  made  to  visualize  the  joy  and  satisfaction  he  will  get  from  the  admira- 
tion  of  his  family,  friends,  and  nei^bors. 

PREPARE  A  LIST  OF  MERCHANDISE  and  have  your  students  list  briefly 
their  intangible  values.  Next,  have  them  describe,  first  in  writing  and  then  orally, 
these  intangible  values  just  as  they  would  to  a  customer,  llien  plan,  organize, 
and  publish  a  retail-store  direr^ory  for  your  community.  It  has  wonderful  public- 
relations  value  and  provides  student  motivation.  It  is  a  useful  reference  for  the 
stores  and  school,  and  gives  your  students  excellent  experience  in  meeting  and 
talking  with  store  proprietors  ami  managers.  Check  with  yotir  Cliamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Prepare  the  way  for  your  stu<lents,  who  do  not  have  store  contacts,  by  letters, 
telephone  calls,  and  personal  visits  to  the  businessmen,  explaining  what  you  are 
planning  to  do  so  that  you  will  have  their  co-operation  and  they  will  be  recep¬ 
tive  whim  your  studmts  call. 

THE  CLASSIFYING  OF  RETAIL  STORES  in  the  din»ctory  will  have  more 
value  and  meaning  than  a  mere  listing  of  store  names.  The  stores  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  by  (1)  owner^ip  (independent,  chain,  company-owned,  manufacturer’s  re¬ 
tail  brsmeh,  and  consumer’s  co-operative);  (2)  merchandise  handled  (general, 
unit,  specialty,  department,  and  variety  stores);  (3)  hm^ion  performed  (cash 
and  carry,  setf-service,  or  mail  order);  and  (4)  location  (neighborhood,  shopping 
district,  secondary  shopping  district,  public  markets,  and  roadside  stands).  Con¬ 
tact  your  Retail  Association  for  complete  information. 

*1110  directory  may  be  organized  in  several  ways.  It  may  l)e  divided  into  three 
alphabetized  listings:  (1)  store  names,  (2)  names  of  proprietors  or  managers,  and 
(3)  by  the  classificatioiu  previously  mentioned.  It  can  be  duplicated  or  printed— 
but  it  must  be  accurate!  Let  your  students  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  copies  to 
the  stores  and  other  interested  organizations.  If  you  wish,  you  may  include  in 
the  directory  information  about  your  DE  program  or  your  co-operative  work 
experience  program,  as  well  a*  s^c<  hints  and  personality  tips. 

RULES  OF  ORAL  PERSUASION  ARE  SIMPLE  BUT  EFFTSCTIVE.  Avoid 
any  argumentative,  overpositive  attitude.  This  is  a  simple  rule,  yet  all  of  us  have 
had  unfortunate  experiences  with  salespeople  and  business  assotriates  who  have 
violated  it  without  any  apparent  reason.  Some  people  cannot  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  any  issue  without  becoming  argumentative.  These  people  should 
not  be  in  a  position  where  they  meet  the  public.  Teaching  requires  persuasion. 
Analyse  your  own  persuasive  powers  in  teaching— don’t  violate  this  basic  rule. 
Your  students  will  appreciate  it. 


Handling  fhe  Heoring  Hondicop 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

pie  and  understandable,  offering  fresh 
opportunity  to  office  workers,  and 
would-be  office  workers,  who  have 
hitherto  lost  out  because  of  poor  hear¬ 
ing. 

It  took  me  about  five  minutes  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  Dictaf^one,  a 
portable,  compact,  electrically  pow¬ 
ered  machine  the  size  of  a  fat  brief¬ 
case.  The  first  time  1  saw  it,  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  transcribe  a  complete  re¬ 
cording.  It  took  me  42  minutes— an 
average  of  seven  mimites  a  letter— and 
during  every  minute  1  realized  that  I 
was  discovering  something  new  for 
the  deaf. 

The  ease  of  transcription  is,  in  itself, 
something  to  cheer  about.  But  when 
you  have,  coupled  with  this  ease,  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  dictator,  too,  you  really  feel 
as  though  you’re  in  control  of  things! 
Every  secretary  knows  that  she  takes 
her  bos.s’s  dictation  “as  is,”  period.  It’s 
up  to  her  to  compensate  for  bis  short¬ 
comings,  whether  he  mumbles,  stam¬ 
mers,  or  “murders  the  King’s  Elnglish.” 
In  general,  unless  she  has  cat  ears,  it’s 
just  too  bad. 

Thara's  a  Cura 

With  the  dictating  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  the  picture  is  reversed.  The 
grooves  on  the  belt,  revolving  at  the 
touch  of  her  toe  pedal,  say  what  the 
executive  wants  said  in  the  best  way 
he  knows  how  to  say  it.  If  he  talks  too 
fast  and  his  syllables  run  together,  she 
doesn’t  have  to  give  two  weeks’  notice 
—all  she  need  to  do  is  turn  one  of  the 
three  magic  dials  on  the  machine  to 
slow  him  down.  And  if  he’s  a  “whis¬ 
perer,”  or  talks  to  his  necktie,  or  down¬ 
right  mumbles,  she  can  fix  him.  She 
has  another  magic  dial— volume.  Up 
he  talks,  to  suit  h(‘r  taste  exactly. 

But  the  most  dramatic  of  these 
three  dials  holds  the  greatest  secret 
for  the  hard-of-hearing— tone  control. 

Before  most  of  us  can  grasp  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  new  reign  over  sound, 
we  might  consider  the  deaf  individual 
and  her  problem.  As  with  poor  vision, 
each  case  is  different.  Each  requires 
specific  correction,  as  with  prescrip¬ 
tion  lenses.  Some  hear  poorly  in  the 
treble  register;  others  in  the  lower; 
still  others  right  in  the  middle,  where 
many  people  talk  and  sing. 

With  me,  things  fade  in  the  high 
tones.  Consequently,  as  I  happily  tran¬ 
scribed  this  first  Dictabelt  material 
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and  discovered  at  the  outset  that  die 
speaker  was  no  bass,  or  even  a  bari¬ 
tone,  how  do  you  suppose  it  felt  to 
turn  that  tone  dial  until  he  talked  in 
resonant  bass  tones  and  I  heard  him 
distinctly! 

How  do  you  think  it  feels  to  know 
—fully  and  finally— that  you  can  do  a 
dictating-machine  job  because  you  can 
hear  everything  on  every  record;  be¬ 
cause  you  can  demonstrate  your  own 
mastery  every  time! 

Still  Another  Aid 

As  if  these  weren’t  enougli,  I  found 
still  another  frieiKl— a  quick  tap  of  my 
toe  on  the  rim  of  the  pedal,  and  the 
belt  would  play  over  the  last  groove, 
the  one  holding  the  last  few  words. 
Two  taps  meant  two  grooves  repeated, 
aiKl  so  forth.  Once  free  to  repeat,  I 
was  so  encouraged  that  I  had  to  resort 
to  it  only  once— when  the  words  were 
proper  nouns  naming  a  hypothetical 
business  firm  apparently  invented  for 
the  recording. 

A  visible  guide  indicates  the  length 
of  each  letter,  so  I  knew  how  to  set 
my  margins  and  tab  for  a  smart  “pic¬ 
ture-framed”  result. 

On  the  heels  of  this  good  news,  at 
the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Dictaphone,  I  found  that  I  was 
able  to  snap  its  tiny  receiver  button 
precisely  onto  my  own  individual  ear- 
mold,  made  for  my  own  hearing  aid, 
and  so  completely  exclude  outside  “of¬ 
fice  noise.”  My  dealer  tells  me  that 
this  should  be  true  of  practically  all 
othm*  makes  of  hearing  aids.  However, 
if,  wearing  a  hearing  aid,  you  .should 
succeed  in  getting  a  job  (as  I  did),  and 
should  find  yourself  confronted  with 
a  dictating  machine  of  another  make 
(as  I  did),  you  may  have  to  work  (as  I 
did)  with  an  extra  wire  flapping 
around  your  ear,  adnutting  extraneous 
noise. 

I  aim  employed,  though,  and  that  is 
what  counts— that,  and  the  good  word 
that  my  experience  brings  other  hard- 
of-hearing  human  lieings  who  may  be 
worried  about  employment  prospects. 

No  Moro  Excums 


shorthand  corner 


JOHN  J.  CRESS  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  V. 

Are  you  a  “squatter?”  Or  do  you  claim  immunity  to  the  unwritten 
teaching  code  that  suggests  that  you  conduct  your  class  while  in  a  stand¬ 
ing  position?  Do  you  operate  by  means  of  your  roll  book,  calling  on  members  of 
the  class  to  read  from  shorthand  plates  or  notes  according  to  the  alphabetic  se¬ 
quence  of  their  names,  thus  letting  each  student  know  jiut  when  his  turn  is 
“coming  up?”  If  you  are  guilty  of  conducting  your  class  on  this  basis,  your 
students  are  having  a  “whale  of  a  time"  doing  everything  but  studying,  read¬ 
ing,  and  learning  shorthand. 


OF  COURSE,  YOU  MAY  SAY,  “I  AM  NOT  GUILTY  ON  THAT  COUNT. 
I  don’t  agree  that  a  shorthand  class  should  be  conducted  on  that  basis.”  If  this 
is  your  response,  all  is  to  the  good. 

But  perhaps  you  are  the  “Simon  Degree”  type,  who  snaps  a  finger  and  elec¬ 
trifies  the  air  with  barbed  threats  whenever  some  unfortunate  shorthand  pro- 
t^g6  steps  slightly  out  of  line.  Yes,  your  class  may  be  on  the  alert  under  sudi 
circumstances;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  and  every  student  is  very  likely  on  e<lge 
—fearful  that  you  may  call  on  him  and  that  he  won’t  have  the  fjace.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  the  correct  place,  he  will  perhaps  choke  up  and  not  be  able  to  read 
a  single  shorthand  outline  from  the  plate  before  hfan. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  FIT  ANY  OF  THESE  CATEtiORlES,  it  may  be  that  you  will 
qualify  as  a  member  of  the  “Jimmy  Legs”  school  (or  be,  as  they  say  In  the  Navy, 
A  Trouble  Shooter).  This  type  of  operator  revels  in  bringing  at  least  one  innocent 
offender  to  justice  sometime  before  the  final  bell. 

Now,  I  think  that  all  teachers  worthy  of  the  name  of  gcxxl  shorthand  instruc¬ 
tors  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that,  at  some  time  during  their  careers,  they  may 
have  been  forced  by  existing  circumstances  to  assume  the  role  of  the  “arm-chair 
dictator”  or  the  “tantalizing  trouble  shooter.”  However,  they  would  also  agree 
that  the  assumption  of  such  a  role  on  a  day-in-and-duy-out  basis  is  detrimental 
to  the  desired  teacher-student  relationship. 

WHAT  THEN  IS  THE  TEACHER’S  ROLE  IN  THE  SHORTHAND 
classroom?  Of  course,  there  are  no  definite  rules  that  could  lie  laid  down  as 
lieing  the  “be-all  and  end-all”  for  every  teacher  in  the  cxnintry.  But  we  should 
c-onsider  some  of  the  things  that  would  make  for  better  teacher-student  relations. 
For  example,  the  roll  call  might  well  be  a  responsibility  that  could  be  rotated 
among  the  members  of  the  cl^s.  Not  only  will  this  show  confidence  in  your  stu¬ 
dents,  it  will  also  save  five  minutes  of  valuable  class  time. 

Sinc^  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  successful  shorthand  teacher  is  his  ability  to 
get  his  “future  speed  demons”  to  relax  while  hiking  dictation,  it  is  necessary  to 
create  an  environment  that  will  remove  all  elements  of  fear  and  uncertainty. 
Because  he  should  be  concerned  wHh  the  development  of  desirable  personality 
traits  in  our  future  secretaries,  it  is  important  to  place  them  “on  their  own”  as 
much  as  possible., 


No  longer  need  trained,  experienced 
office  people  sigh  for  better  days;  the 
door  to  secretarial  work  is  no  longer 
shut.  No  more  should  rehabilitation 
centers,  hearing  societies,  or  hire-the- 
harMiicapped  groups  advocate  the 
shunning  of  dictation  for  the  deaf. 
With  our  office  hearing  aid,  we  are 
equipped  to  market  our  skills  along 
with  anybody  else. 


STUDENTS  WILL  RESPOND  TO  FAIR  TREATMENT.  They  wiU  respect  the 
teacher  who  lays  his  or  her  cards  on  the  table.  The  teachers  who  look  fur 
trouble  will  generally  find  it;  and  the  students  always  have  the  faculty  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  teacher’s  life  more  than  interesting.  It  inevitably  leads  to  a  battle  of 
wRs  between  the  entire  class  membership,  on  one  side,  and  the  poor,  outmanned 
teacher  on  the  other,  while  very  little  shorthand  is  being  learned. 

To  be  fair  to  yourself,  keep  these  suggestions  in  mbid  and  evaluate  your  own 
teaching.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  your 
own  answer  to  the  teacher’s  place  in  the  shorthand  classnxmi.  You— yes  you— 
can  provide  the  answer. 
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SMILE 

When  You  Say  That! 


SMILING,  MELANIE  SWEPT 
INTO  THE  OFFICE.  It  was 
March  7,  and  ihe  planned  an  aui- 
piciuut  Ix'Kinning  fur‘  National  Smile 
Week.  She  continued  to  imile  an  she 
hung  up  her  c-oat,  folded  away  her 
gloves,  and  withdrew  from  her  hand¬ 
ing*  a  huge  bag  of  peanuts.  She 
placed  the  iHranut  sack  in  her  top 
drawer,  vowing  to  consume  as  many 
as*  p<}ssihle.  For  this  was  also  National 
Peanut  Week,  and  Melanie  was  a 
patriot. 

It  isn't  so  bad  with*  peanuts,  she 
thought  smilingly.  Only  ten  calories 
per  nut.  It  had  lM‘<‘n  far  worse  last 
week  when  she  ha<l  bf^  celebrating* 
the  advcmt  of  National  One-Dish- 
Meals-With-(^lieese  Month.  What  a 
celebration:  Monday— clieese  omelet, 
Tuesday*— cheesr*  casserole,  Wetlnes- 
day— cheese  soiiiHe,  Thursduy-cheese 
pancakes,  and  so  on.  It  was  horrible! 
So  great  an  aversion^  to  cheese  had 
she  developed  that  by  Saturday  her 
dinner  consisted  solely  of  the  holes  in 
Swiss  cheese. 

Next*  week  would  Ire  no  pleasure 
either,  thought  Melanie,  smiliriig  glum* 
ly.  Sorting  the  mail,  sho  wondered  if 
as  small  amount*  of  puffed  rice  for 
breakfast  would  l>e  sufficient  acknowl* 
edgemeiit  of  National  Rice  Week. 
Visions  of  rice  pudding  and'*  Spanish 
rice  daiK'ed  tlm>ugh  tier  head,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  prancing  calories.  Carrying 
the  mail  into  her  boss's  office,  she" 
drew  up  her  shoulders  and  determined 
to  smile  through  her  peanuts  and  wait 
patiently  for  March  18  and  Dried 
Fruit  Week.'* 

Melanie,  a  conscientious  American 
and  secretary,  felt  It  her  duty  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  special'*  days,  weeks,  and 
months  proclaimed  by  the  U.  S. 


Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  Spring 
Clean-Up  Week,  she  cleaned  up.  At 
Let’s' *-Go-Fishing  time,  she  went  fish¬ 
ing  (hoping  noixjdy  would  find  otit 
she  didn’t  use  bait~she  just  couldn’t 
stand  touching'*  a  worm).  During  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Week,  she  wore  cotton 
dresses. 

And  now  it  was  Natioiuil  Smile 
Week.  Melanie'*  was  lieaming  as  Mr, 
Edward  Edwards  nished  into  the  of¬ 
fice,  scowling.  Mr.  Edwards  was 
Melanie’s  boss— the"  man  whose  dicta¬ 
tion  she  took,  whose  bills  she  paid, 
and  whose  appointments  she  juggled. 
Mr.  Edwards,  though  thoroughly  plea- 
ant'*  in  all  other  aspects,  was  no 
observer  of  sptx^ial  days,  weeks,  and 
nu)nths.  During  Pass-the-Laiigli  Week, 
he  never'*  told  a  joke.  On  Rival-Life 
Sunday,  be  stayed  in  town.  And  Na¬ 
tional  Bow-Tie  Week  found  him  wear¬ 
ing  the  same  old  four**-in-hands,  no 
matter  how  often  Melanie  reminded 
him  of  the  Week’s  noble  purpose: 
"Not  only  will  they  give*'  you  a 
younger  look,"  she  would  prod  him. 
"but  they  will  also  improve  your  blood 
circulation."  Her  pleas  had  met  with 
the**  same  indifference  as  had  her 
attempts  to  alter  his  coffee  break  dur¬ 
ing  Take-Tea-and-S«^  Week.  And 
August  2**  to  8,  she  was  sure,  would 
find  him  busy  as  ever  even  though 
it  was  National  Relaxation  Week. 

This  morning**  he  frowned  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Melanie's  smiling,  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Edwards."  _ 


*TiM  mattrisl  m  this  ssetioa  is  couated 
i«  groups  of  twMty  “ttSNdsrd"  words  as  a 
coNvtuiaaca  iu  dictatmg.  To  dictato  to 
rour  class  at  60  words  a  miouto,  dktats 
oock  group  m  20  socouds;  at  10,  to  15 
socauds,  at  100,  iu  12  socouds,  otc. 


“My  car  just  broke  dowm  in  the 
middle**  of  Main  Street,"  he  in¬ 
formed  her.  "I  was  so  disgustt'd  I 
pushed  it  into  a  space  in  front  of  the 
bank  and  left  it**  there.  I  walked  all 
the  way." 

“How  lucky,"  smiled  Melanie,  “that 
you  weren’t  rushing  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment.” 

“Talk  about**  rushing,”  glowered 
Mr.  Edwards,  “that  report  for  the 
home  office  is  due,  and  my  mother-in- 
law  decides  to  come**  for  a  visit.  If 
I've  got  to  entertain  her.  I’ll  never  get 
the  report  out  on  time.” 

“On  the  contrary,"  smiled^  Melanie, 
“she  can  keep  the  children  busy  so 
they  won’t  bother  you.” 

Mr.  Edwards  snorted  as  he  pushed 
into**  his  inner  sanc-tum.  He  read  the 
notation  Melanie  had  jotted  on  his 
calendar:  National  Smile  Week. 
“Bah!*'  Humbug!”  he  muttered, 

A  few  minutes  later  he  called 
Melanie  and  waved  a  letter  before  her 
smiling  face.  “Did**  you  see  this? 
Morrison  in  Belleville  refuses  to  pay 
for  his  last  shipment  Says  it  arrived 
too  late!" 

“It  was  only**  a  day  late,”  smiled 
Melanie.  “But,  if  he  wants  to  lie  stuffy, 
let  him  rrtum  it,  and  well  send  it 
right  out  to**  the  Henley  Company. 
They  sent  in  practically  an  identic'al 
order." 

“But,  my  dear  girl,  Morrison  says** 
he’s  closing  his  acxount  with  us!” 

“Well,  you  never  liked  him,  any¬ 
way," 

“I  like  his  business!"  stormed  Mr. 
Edwards.  But**  Melanie  had  retired, 
smiling. 

Squaring  her  chin,  Melanie  nibbled 
thoughtfully  on  some  peanuts.  If  there 
were  only**  some  way  she  cxiuld  make 
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How  Kitty  Got  His  Name 

ELSIE  LEFFINOWELL 


her  boss  smile,  her  week’s  mission 
would  be  accomplished.  The  situation 
demanded  speedy"  action.  She  tele¬ 
phoned  her  boss’s  garage:  “Yes,  it’s 
on  Main  Street,  in  front  of  the  bank 
. . .  Call  me  when  you  find  out  what’s** 
wrong.” 

Next  she  called  Bt*lleville,  spoke 
smihngly  and  soothingly  to  Mr.  .Morri¬ 
son  and  hung  up  thinking,  “He’s  real¬ 
ly"  nice,  after  all.” 

Finally,  a  phone  call  to  the  Ed¬ 
wards  home  and  some  more  whis{)er- 
ing:  “Yes,  call  me  back  as  soon**  as 
you  arrange  it.” 

A  little  over  an  hour  and  two  dozen 
peanuts  later,  Melanie  had  news  for 
Mr.**  Edwards.  She  stepped  into  his 
office  and  announced  with  a  smile: 

“Your  car  is  safe  at  the  garage.  It’s 
not  broken  down;**  it  was  only  out  of 
gas.  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  darling.  He’s 
keeping  the  shipment.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  about**  the  strike  in  Belleville. 
He’s  sending  in  another  order  next 
week.  No  rush. 

“Also,  your  mother-in-law  has***  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  much  pleas¬ 
anter  to  postpone  her  visit  till  the 
28th— that’s  National  Mother-In**-Law 
I>ay.” 

I'he  face  of  Mr.  Ed\^'ards  bloomed 
into  a  gorgeous  smile,  and  Melanie 
held  up  a  simple  placard  she**  had 
c'on.structed.  It  read  S-M-I-L-E,  and 
she  had  made  it  entirely  of  peanuts 
pasted  on  cardboard. 

Her**  bou  was  impressed.  He  shuf¬ 
fled  his  calendar  pages  and  said, 
“Melanie,  I  have  a  small  surprise  for 
you.  You  are**  going  to  get  a  substan¬ 
tial  salary  increase.  It  will  not  start 
next  week  nor  on  the  1st  of  the 
month.  It  will"  start  on  April  27. 
That,  I  believe,  is  National  Secretaries’ 
Day.” 

.Melanies  smile  broadened.  (1019) 


FLASH  READING" 


Mother  met  .me  at  the  door 

when  1  came  home  from  school. 
“I  sent  your  little  sister  after  the  cows 
because  you  were*  late,”  she  said.  “Flo 
has  been  gone  quite  u  while  now.  Will 
you  go  and  look  for  her?” 

I  hurried  by  the  barn,  climlx'd  the 
bars,  and*  went  far  out  into  the  pa.s- 
ture,  culling,  “Flo.” 

“Me— ow,”  came  the  answer  quite 
plainly.  * 

“Flo!”  I  yelled.  “Meow,”  came  the 
reply.* 

1  looked  around,  and  there  was  our 
big  cat.  He  was  a  very  recent  member 
of  the  family— so  new  that*  we  were 
still  calling  him  “Kitty.” 

“Kitty,  hush,”  I  said.  “I  have  to 
find  Flo  before  she  gets  scared.” 

“Flo— Florence!”  I  shouted,*  cup¬ 
ping  my  hands  around  my  mouth  so 
that  my  voice  would  carry  farther. 

Then,  as  1  strained  anxiously  to  hear 
the*  answer,  Kitty  cried,  “Meow!” 

Angrily  I  picked  up  some  stones  and 
threw  them  at  the  cat.  “You  go  away,” 
I  told  him*  fiercely.  He  humped  nis 
back  and  spat  in  a  ratliCT  startled 
fashion  but  retreated  only  a  few  steps. 
I  stone<l  him*  twice  more  before  he 
finally  decided  that  I  did  not  want 
him  around.  'Tlien,  giving  me  a  “Well, 


be  untistK'iul*  if  you  wish"  l»H)k.  he 
started  fur  home. 

Flo  answered  my  next  call.  She  was 
extremely  pleased  to  see  me,  and  we** 
found  the  cows  and  hurrietl  them  to¬ 
ward  the  barn. 

Mother  met  us  as  we  were  coming 
down  th<*  pasture  lane.  “I  was  even** 
l)Cginning  to  worry  about  you,  Maud,” 
she  said.  “Tlie  cat  came  Imck  quite  a 
while  ago.” 

“I  couldn’t  find  the  cows;**  1 
couldn’t  even  find  tlw^  l)ani,"  Flo  told 
Mom,  hanging  onto  her  hand  and 
blinking  back  the  tears.  “And  I  an¬ 
swered  Maud**  over  and  over  bt'fore 
she  finally  heard  me.” 

I  told  Mom  of  my  search  for  Flo 
and  how  the  cat  had  answered**  iny 
calls  and  drowned  out  Flo’s  reply. 
“That  old  cat  makes  me  so  cross!”  1 
spuUert'd.  “He  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of 
trouble."" 

The  next  moming  I  awoke  early  to 
hear  Mother  outside  my  window. 
“Here,  kitty,  kitty,  kitty,”  Mother 
call«l.‘*  "Here,  Trouble;  here.  Trou¬ 
ble;  here.  Trouble!” 

Our  new  cat  had  an  appropriate 
name.  (834) 

•  ysembuUrty  limited  $o  CkmfUri  On»  ihrou0k 
Fonr  oi  Crtgg  SkgrthatU  SimfUfigd. 


•rrring-Brrrng-mng-rrrmg-mng- 

ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 


SI. EERILY,  Betty  Hughes  turned  to 
the  little  white  alarm  clock  on  her 
drt>ssing  table.  8:45!  With  a  start,*  she 
sat  up.  Only  her  sea)nd  week  on  the 
new  job  and  already  she  was  over¬ 
sleeping!  W'hat  was  wix>ng  with  the* 
alarm?  Then,  suddenly,  B<*tty  fell  back 
against  the  pillow  with  a  long  sigh. 
This  was  .Saturday— no  work  today!* 
She  had  settled  down  for  a  nice, 
long,  peaceful  snooze  when  the  phone 
in  the  next  room  jangled  urgently. 
Betty  leaped  from*  bed  and  ran  to¬ 


ward  the  screaming  phone. 

“Miss  Hughes,”  her  boss’s  voice 
boomed  over  the  receiver,  rousing  her 
to  full*  consciousness.  “I’m  afraid  I 
must  ask  a  favor  of  you.  In  the  safe 
there’s  a  package  that  must  be  de¬ 
livered  today.*  I  have  to  catch  that 
9:30  plane,  so  I’ll  leave  the  key  to  the 
drawer  containing  the  combination 
under*  my  desk  blotter.  Get  here  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  take  the  package 
out  of  the  safe.  Then  you  deliver  it 
to  the*  address  on  the  label,  lake  a 


cab.  Youll  be  reimbursed,  of  c'Oiirse, 
and  paid  well  for  your  trouble.”  B<v 
fore  the  stunned  girl*  could  r4'ply,  the 
receiver  was  slammed  down. 

Betty  dressed  quickly.  Skipping 
brt^kfast,  she  took  a  taxi  to  the  small** 
waterfront  office  that  served  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  firm  of  Blake  &  King, 
Importers. 

Betty  turned  the  key  in  the  lock" 
and  flicked  the  ligltt  switch  on  the 
wall  as  she  entered  the  deserted  office. 
Without  hesitation,  she  walked  to 
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Mr.**  Blake’c  huge,  badly  scarred  desk 
and  quickly  fou^  the  key— just  where 
he  hod  said  it  would  be,  under  the 
desk  blotter.  Betty**  opened  the 
drawer,  removed  the  combination, 
and,  after  a  few  fumbling  moments, 
managed  to  open  the**  steel  monster. 

Suddenly,  from  nowhere,  Mr.  Blake 
bellowed,  “There  she  is!  Just  as  1 
Bgured  when  1  discovered  my“  key 
musing  this  morning.  At  first  1  thouglit 
I  might  liave  left  it  liere.  But  she  must 
liave  taken  it  sometime  yesterday.”** 

Police  swarmed  around  Betty.  “It’s 
a  good  thing  you  came  directly  to 
Police  Headquarters  and  reported  it, 
sir,”'*  a  burly  cop  put  in. 

“She’s  the  thief,  all  riglit,”  Mr. 
Blake  was  saying. 

As  if  in  a  ni^tmare,  Betty  turned 
to  the**  blue-clad  figures  and  tried 
feebly  to  explain  that  Mr.  Blake  had 
called  her!  'Fhat  he  had  asked  her  to 
come  liere  and  pick'*  up  a  package! 
She  hadn’t  taken  the  key;  Mr.  Blake 
had  left  it  for  lier! 

The  police  officers  searchfHl  the 
safe**  for  the  package.  When  they 
found  none,  tl*ey  turned  to  Mr.  Blake, 
who  stated  (mphatically  that  he 
liadn’t  called  Miss**  Hnglies  and  cer¬ 
tainly  hadn’t  told  her  to  come  here 
this  morning. 

At  the  rer}uest  of  the  police,  Blake, 
with  eyes  narrowed**  to  thin  slits, 
scrutinized  tlie  cont<mtK  of  the  safe  to 
see  whether  or  not  anything  was  miss¬ 
ing.  "It’s  gone!  It’s  gone!”**  he 
shouted.  “1  put  an  envelope  containing 
$5,000  in  here  last  night.  She  saw 
me  put  it  here.  Now**  it’s  gone— she 
took  it!” 

"Well,  if  she  did  take  it,  well 
s<H>n  know,”  said  one  of  the  police¬ 
men  calmly.  “She  must  have  hidden** 
it  when  she  heard  us  coming.  If  we 


find  it  here,  I  gueu  we  have  the  goods 
ot,.  her.” 

Seardiing  through  the  dingy  office,** 
the  police  soon  discovered  the  en¬ 
velope  stuffed  behind  a  file  cabinet. 

“No!  No!”  Betty  protested.  “I 
didn’t**  take  it!  There  was  $15,000  in 
tlkat  safe;  1  saw  it  yesterday.  He  must 
hiive  taken  it  all  and**  then  left  the 
$5,000  to  put  suspicion  on  me!” 

The  Irish  policeman  raised  an  eye¬ 
brow.  “You  had  better**  come  down 
to  the  station,  .Miss.  And  no  hysterics, 
please.”  Two  husky  cops  led  her  to 
the  patrol  car.  They  sped  off**  down 
the  narrow  waterfront  streets,  sirerts 
screeching. 

Betty’s  head  began  to  whirl.  She 
heard  Mr.  Blake’s  loud,  angry  voice** 
accusing  her  of  the  theft.  She  saw 
circles,  spirals— multicolored,  red,  blue, 
yellow.  Then  she  fell  into  dark**  ob¬ 
livion. 

The  next  thing  Betty  knew,  a 
bright,  glaring  light  was  hurting  her 
eyes.  She  opened  them  slowly  and 
squinted.**  To  her  utter  amazement, 
she  was  lying  in  her  own  bed  in  her 
own  rfN)m,  suiirays  beaming  biightly 
down  on  her**  through  the  open 
blind.s. 

SittiTig  up  quickly,  Betty  realized 
this  had  been  a  horrible  ni;^tmare. 
She  had  dreamed  it**  all! 

Betty  fell  back  and  himed  over, 
breathing  deep  and  grateful  sighs  of 
relief.  She  was  dozing  off  again 
when*^  she  was  awaken^  by  the 
shrill  ringing  of  the  phone.  IDrowsy- 
eyed,  she  shufl^ed  slowly  to  the  phone 
and  lifted  the**  receiver. 

“Miss  Hughes,”  Mr.  Blake’s  deep 
voice  boomed  over  the  receiver.  “I 
know  it’s  Saturday,  but  in  the  safe 
there’s**  a  package  that  must  be  de¬ 
livered  .  .  .  !”  (766) 
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Does  your  state  have  a  State  Bureau  of  Business  Education?  If  it 
does,  you  may  already  have  some  idea  of  what  such  a  Bureau  can  ac¬ 
complish  in  promoting  the  interests  of  your  field  and  raising  its  standards; 
if  it  doesn’t,  you’ll  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  why  it  should. 

Business  Education  Wobld  is  privikiged  to  present,  beginning  next 
month,  a  c'omprehensive  survey  of  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education,  in  the  words  of  the  men 
who  do  the  wodk.  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  gives  you  the 
over-all  picture  in  the  April  issue;  and,  in  the  six  issues  following,  eai^ 
of  the  state’s  six  supeiAisors  will  tell  you  about  the  area  he  knows  best— 
Louis  R.  Rosettie  (bookkeeping),  Hobart  Conover  (stenography), 
Billings  Burlingame  (distributive  education),  John  E.  Whitcraft  (office 
practice).  Hunting  Shenill  (adult  education),  and  Raymond  A.  Light 
(private  schools). 

And,  if  you  think  that  what’s  happening  in  New  York  doesn’t  apply 
to  your  state,  wo  think  you1l  change  your  mind. 


‘fsr  kstt  psHormeMs 
afraw  1/14* 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Teaching  and  learning  skills  guided  the  design 

of  the  new  Royal  Electric 


Afl  a  teaching  and  learning  claaaroom  tool,  we  believe 
you  will  find  that  the  new  Royal  Electric  was  designed 
for  you  and  your  pupils.  Take,  for  instance,  the  .  .  . 

Spaad-flo  Keyboard.  The  pupil  discovers  that  the 
touch  is  smoother  and  more  responsive  than  that  found 
on  any  electric  typewriter  yet  designed.  It  is  faster,  yet 
completely  under  the  typist's  control. 

Quiot  Carriago  Return  Mechonitm.  Royal’s  new  Quiet 
Return  Mecliani^ m  is  the  quietest,  smoothest,  and  fast¬ 
est  of  any  in  the  field.  Carriage  return  technique  is 
consequently  simplified  and  speeded  up. 

Foolproof  Repeat  Keys.  Underscore  . . .  make  hyphens 
.  .  .  space  backward  or  forward  automatically — just  by 
holding  down  the  right  key.  The  pupil  can't  make  a 

STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 
DlvtoUw  of  loysl  McSm 


mistake,  because  these  repeat  keys  are  independent  of 
the  regular  keys. 

Instant  Spoce-Up  Key.  Wherever  she  is  in  a  line,  she 
just  touches  this  bar  and  instantly  gets  as  many  spaces 
up  on'the  sheet  as  needed  without  returning  the  carriage 
to  the  original  margin.  Increased  production  results. 

Lins  Motor.  This  page-end  indicator  is  simple  to  set  and 
completely  dependable.  Takes  almost  no  time  to  teach 
its  use. 

CUP  COUPON 


Royal  Typowritor  Company 

School  Dopt.,  2  Porfc  Avo.,  Now  Torli  16,  N.  Y. 

(lentlemen:  Please  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  new  Royal  RIectru-  in  my  classes  without 
obligation. 
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WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


GRADUATES  TRAINED  ON  BURROUGHS 
CAN  FIND  JOBS  QUICKLY 


Burroughs 


For  any  achool  with  buaineM  machine  claaiee, 
that  headline  statement  is  mighty  important. 

First  of  all,  it's  a  fact.  In  thousands  of  com¬ 
panies  using  Burroughs  machines,  the  men 
who  do  the  hiring  have  a  definite  preference 
for  Burroughs-trained 
operators.  And  second, 
A  it’s  a  tip-off  that  when 

^  you  train  your  students 

Burroughs  way  you 
make  it  easier  for  them 
to  find  good  jobs. 


You  make  it  easy  for  your  school,  too.  Easy 
to  teach.  Burroughs  machines  are  so  simple 
in  design,  so  highly  automatic,  and  so  easy  to 
use,  that  students  like  them.  What’s  noore, 
they’re  so  durably  built  that  you’ll  get  more 
use  out  of  them— with  remarkably  low  main¬ 
tenance  coet. 


To  do  yourself,  your 
school  and  students  a 
favor,  call  your  nearest 
Burroughs  office  for  full 
information.  Or  write 
to  the  address  below. 


TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 


Burroughs  has  prepared  many  helpful  train¬ 
ing  aids,  based  on  long  experience  with  office 
methods  and  procedures,  to  assist  teachers  in 
planning  instruction  courses. 


Burroughs  textbooks,  practice  work  forms, 
and  other  materials  are  available  to  both 
public  and  private  schools.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  call  your  local  Burroughs  representa¬ 
tive,  or  write  direct  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


PEOPLE 

•  Ralph  C.  Asmus,  since  1948  a 
imnnber  ot  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Business,  Phoenix  Col¬ 
lege,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  has  been 
awarded  the  Doctor  of  EUlucation  de¬ 
gree  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 


University.  His  dissertation,  *'A  Study 
of  the  Phoenix  College  Program  for 
Adults,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Business  Exlucation,”  was  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Hamden  L. 
Forkner. 

Formerly  head  of  the  Business 
Eklucation  Department  at  Maumee 
High  School,  Maumee,  Ohio,  Asmus 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Business 
Education  and  the  National  Education 
Association.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Alpha  SignHi  Field  C’hapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa. 


•  Lillian  Weiss,  vice-president  of 
Jamian  Advertising  and  Publicity,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  has  |oin^  the 
faculty  of  New  York  University's 
School  of  Retailing.  Miss  Weiss  will 
teach  an  eveiting  course,  during  the 
spring  semester,  on  "Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Co-ordination  and  Publicfty." 


•  Three  business  collt^e  officials 
have  died  within  recent  months.  Brad¬ 
ley  Cornell,  of  Allxiny  (New  York) 
Business  College  passed  away  in  De¬ 
cember.  George  Meadows,  of  Mead- 
ows-Draughon  Bu.<iineas  College, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  died  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Elliott  F.  Wood,  of  Newport 


(Rhode  Island)  Business  and  Secretar¬ 
ial  School  died  in  January.  All  were 
prominent  men  in  the  field. 

•  Louis  A.  Rice  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Dean  of  Fairleifdi  Dickin¬ 
son  College,  which  is  located  in 
Rutherford  and  Teaneck,  New  Jersey. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  administration 
of  the  Teaneck  campus. 

•  Cecil  E.  Stanley,  supervisor  of 
distributive  education  and  assistant 
director  of  vocational  education  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  This 
is  the  first  time  a  president  has  been 
elected  from  the  distributive  e<lucu- 
tion  grotip. 

•  Miss  Jane  E.  Clem  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  at 
Wisconsin  State  College,  Whitewater. 

•  Tlie  State  University  of  Iowa  has 
awarded  W.  J.  Wagoner  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  For  his  dis¬ 
sertation,  Wagoner  compiled  “A  Study 
(m  Course  Content  and  Teaching 
Methods  of  Bookke<T}ing  in  Secondary 
Schools.”  His  major  advisor  was  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Masson. 

•  Professor  Hamden  L.  Forkner, 
head  of  the  Business  and  Vocational 
Education  Department  at  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  will  be  granted  a 


W.  J.  Wagoner 

.  .  .  bookkeeping 


part-time  leave  of  absertce  to  direct 
a  study  of  the  need  for  tec4inical  edu¬ 
cation  in  Mexico.  The  study,  which 


will  cover  a  three-year  (leriod,  will  in¬ 
clude  all  leases  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  including  pnx'easing. 


distribution,  and  management.  Fork¬ 
ner  has  made  two  exploratory  trips 
to  Mexico  and  is  currently  working  on 
plans  for  the  over-all  study  of  this 
underdeveloped  area. 

•  Russel  N.  Canaler  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  as  lieutenant  governor  for  Di¬ 
vision  17  of  the  Illinois-Eastern  Iowa 
district  of  Kiwanis  International.  In 
addition  to  Ixdng  professor  at  North- 
western’s  School  of  Commerce,  on  the 
Chicago  campus,  and  director  of  the 
Gregg  Division  there,  Dr.  Cansler  is 
chairman  of  tlie  secretarial  depart¬ 
ment  and  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 


O  R  O  U  P  S  I 

•  'Fhe  Southern  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  elected  Vernon 
Musselman,  of  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  as  it.s  1955  president.  First  vice- 
president  is  Mrs.  Gladys  Johnson,  of 
I.ittle  Rock,  Arkansas.  Second  v*ice- 
president  is  Kenneth  Zimmer,  of  Rich- 
nrMMid  Professional  Institute.  Liston  M. 
Fox,  of  th«*  University  of  Tennessee, 
is  treasurer;  and  Z.  S.  Didierson,  of 
Florer»ce  (Alalxiina)  State  Teachers 
C>)ll<*ge,  is  secretary.  Past  president 
is  Frank  M.  Herndon,  Mississipi>i 
State  College  for  Women. 

The  folknving  state  representative* 
were  elected:  Alabama,  Miss  Lucille 
Rranscomb;  Arkansas,  Miss  Mildred 
Brading;  F'lorkla,  Miss  Ealna  Long; 


WE  REGRET  that  credit  was 
not  given  in  our  February  issue 
to  John  L.  Rowe,  of  Northern 
Illinois  State  Teat^iers  College, 
for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Research  Award  Committee  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  Dr.  Rowe  con¬ 
tacted  scores  of  researchers  in 
the  field  of  business  education 
and  organized  the  presentation 
of  the  award  to  Vem  A.  Frisch, 
the  writer  of  this  year's  out¬ 
standing  doctor’s  thesis. 
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(^rgia,  Mn.  Eckta  Bailey;  Kentucky, 
Vernon  AnderscHi;  Louisiana,  Mrs. 
Ruby  C.  Baxter;  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Jean 
K.  House;  North  Carolina,  Miss  Lois 
P'razier;  S<Hith  Carolina,  Miss  EleaTH)r 
Patrick;  Tennessee,  (ieorge  Wagoner; 
Virginia,  Harry  Huffman;  and  West 
Virginia,  Reed  Davis. 

•  The  Ea.stem  Business  Teachers 
Association  Onivention  is  scheduled 
for  the  BeHevue-Stratford  hotel  at 
Philadelphia,  April  6-9.  Program  di¬ 
rectors  are  Marion  C.  Coleman,  of 
Temple  University,  and  Emma  M. 
Aiidesirk,  of  North  Arlington  (N.  ].) 
High  Sc4iool.  Featured  speakers  al¬ 
ready  listed  include  Dexter  M.  Keezer 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company; 
Raymon  Kistler,  president  of  Beaver 
College,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Bryan  Blalock,  of  Marshall,  Texas. 

•  Ninety  delegates  a.ssembled  for 
the  14th  biennial  delegate  convention 
of  Pi  Omega  Pi  held  at  Chicago  in 
December.  Alan  Lloyd,  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Diviskm  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  B(K)k  Company  was  awarded  the 
second  National  Honorary  Member¬ 
ship. 

New  officers  chosen  were:  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Mina  Johnson,  Muncie, 
Indiana:  vice-president,  Dr.  Marie  Vil- 
hauer,  Fayette,  Missouri;  secretary- 
historian,  Mrs.  Ardath  Stedman,  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas;  treasurer,  James  Blanford, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  organizer.  Dr. 
Audrey  Dempsey,  Greenville,  North 
Carolina;  editor;  Miss  Willadine 
Rominger,  Oxford,  Ohi4>;  end  student 
representative.  Miss  Lona  Malde, 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Outgoing 
president  is  Paul  F.  Muse. 

•  The  Catholic  Business  Education 
Ass<x.'iation  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  (Catholic  IMucation  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  hold  its  10th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  April  13 
and  14. 

Featured  speaker  will  be  R.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Henry  M.  Hald,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  will  speak  on  “The  Tenth  An- 
Iversary  of  the  CBEA— Its  Achieve¬ 
ments  and  its  Possibilities  in  the 
Future.”  Separate  panels  will  make 
an  evaluation  of  CBEA  effectives  on 
the  high  school  and  collie  levels. 
All  livicheon  reservatkms  should  be 
made  by  March  15th. 

•  Two  conferences  have  been 
scheduled  in  April  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Business  Educators  Association. 
The  Western  Section  Conference  will 
be  held  at  Creeneburg  High  Sdiool, 
Saiturday,  April  6;  the  Eastern  Section 
Conference  on  April  30  at  Rloomshurg 
State  Teachers  College. 
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•  UBEA  president  Theodore 
Woodward,  of  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege,  will  address  the  Tennessee  Eklu- 
cation  Association  at  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  April  1  during  the 
annual  TEA  convention  in  Nashville. 

•  The  Philadelphia  Suburban  BEA 
has  elected  Robert  C,  Miller,  of 
Abington,  Pennsylvania,  as  president. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Thompson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  secretary -trcasirer. 

•  The  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  .Mountain-Plains  BEA  will  be  held 
at  the  Albany  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  June  16-18.  F".  Kendrick  Bangs, 
University  of  Colorado,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  genet al  chairman.  Miss  Agnes 
Kinney,  of  Denver,  and  Clyde  Blan¬ 
chard,  of  the  University  of  Tulsa,  are 
co-chairman.  Miss  Dorothy  Travis, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  is  pro¬ 
gram  chairman. 

•  Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Artypists  was  held  at 
the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  in  De¬ 
cember.  Julius  Nelson,  sponsor  of  the 
International  Artyping  Contest,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

•  Mrs.  Dorothy  Van  Patten,  of 
C^oliimbia,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Business  Exluca- 
tion  Association.  Miss  Eaina  Lunden, 
of  C'harleston,  is  the  new  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Miss  Jaqueline  Dougin,  of 
Darlington,  is  secretary-treasurer.  New 
board  memliers  are:  Mrs.  Elise  Altman, 

Ridge  Spring;  Mia»  Glarina  Cornwell,  _ 

Rock  Hill;  Dr.  Harold  Gilhreth,  Win- 
throp;  Mrs.  Jewell  Hollis,  Columbia; 

Miss  Eleanot  Patrick,  Chester;  and 
Mrs.  Sara  Zeagler,  Blythewcxxl. 

I3r.  James  R.  Meehan,  Director  of 
Hiuiness  Education,  Hunter  College, 

New  York  City,  was  scheduled  as  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  34th  annual 
conv€mti(Mi  of  the  SCBEA  in  Colum¬ 
bia  this  month. 

•  The  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  will  hold  its  na¬ 
tional  convention  at  the  Conrad  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  in  Chicago,  April  3-7, 
Gardiner  Murphy,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Menninger  Clinic  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker. 

•  Theta  Alpha  Delta  fraternity  will 
hold  its  first  national  convention  at  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  April  2.  The  theme  of  the 
program  will  be  “High-Fidelity  Per¬ 
formance.” 

•  The  Ohio  Business  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  a  two-day  conven¬ 
tion  April  22-23  at  the  Hotel  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cleveland.  John  C.  Frakes  is  the 
convention  chairman. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


•  Ramon  P.  Heimerl,  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Colorado 
Business  Ekkication  Association.  F. 
Kendrick  Bangs,  University  of 
rado,  was  selected  to  serve  as  vice- 
president  and  membership  director. 
Katherine  McIntyre,  of  Pueblo  Col¬ 
lege,  will  continue  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Retiring  president  Cecil  I^ckett, 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  executive  board. 

Other  executive  board  members  arc 
the  officers  of  the  three  regional  di¬ 
visions:  Eastern  members— Mrs.  Grace 
Rumpus,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Bnieggeman, 
Theodore  Cuttadore,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Bergner;  Southern  Division  members 
—Mrs.  (^Idie  Perkins,  William  Wait- 
man,  and  Mrs.  Amalia  Meadows; 
Western  members— Roy  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Lucie  Van  Den  Berg. 

•  The  Business  Education  Croup  of 
the  California  National  Catholic  Vo¬ 
cational  Association,  second  section, 
met  at  Los  Angeles  in  December  to 
discuss  office  practice  for  the  high 
school  curriculum.  Dr.  AI  Fries  was 
guest  speaker.  Croup  officers  are:  Sr. 
M.  Thomas,  O.P.,  president;  Brother 
Columban,  F.S.C.,  vice-president;  and 
Mother  Adrienne,  C.S.J.,  secretary. 

•  The  Tri-State  Business  Education 
Association  heard  Forrest  Kirkpatrick 
at  its  fall  meeting  in  Pitt.sburgh. 
Round-table  discussions  on  the  ‘Trob- 
lems  of  Teaching"  were  also  held. 

New  officers  elected  were:  president 
—Miss  Virginia  B.  Lewis,  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania;  first  vit*-f>resident  — 
Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh; 
second  vice-president  —  Howard  R. 
Hirsh,  Pittsburgh;  secretary  —  Miss 
Helen  L.  Widener,  Pittsburgh;  and 
treasurer  —  Donald  C.  Miller,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were:  Miss  Geraldine  Dickinson, 
Pittsburgh  (three  years);  Alexander 

I.  Hartman,  Pittsburgh;  Frank  F".  San¬ 
ders,  Pittsburgh;  Ward  C.  Elliot, 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  and  Brother 
Cedeon  Carles,  FSC,  Pittsburgh  ( two 
years). 

•  Harold  B.  Post  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association 
and  Council  of  Business  Schools,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James  Kincaid.  Hu$^  T. 
Barnes  was  chosen  “Man  of  the  Year" 
at  the  group’s  15th  annual  convention. 
The  main  addresses  were  given  by  Df. 

J.  Andrew  Holley  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College  and  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

•  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  BE  A  elected  Arulrew  Ferguson, 
of  Linville,  as  president.  Other  officers 
are:  Norvall  Garrett,  of  Southeastern 
State  .College,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
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GENERAL  RECORD  KEEPING 

NEW  THIRD  EDITION 

SchiMider,  emd  Huffman 

Th«ory  presented  in  "email  doeee."  Theory  la  applied  on 
the  spot,  while  still  fresh  in  the  student'a  mind. 
Emphasis  on  realistic  office  routines.  Deals  with 
the  activities  of  real  people. 

Incisive  treatment  of  payroll  records. 

Special  work  units  on  personol  income  tax. 

All  business  forms  completely  illustrated. 
End-of-chopter  materials  include  questions  for 
class  discussion,  "Words  and  Phrases  You  Should  Know," 
arithmetic  review  and  drill. 

Supplementary  materials  include  Workbook  (with  review 
tests  for  eoch  chapter).  Tests,  and  Teacher's  Manual. 

Plan  to  moke  General  Record  Keeping.  Third  Edition,  the  text 
for  the  basic  course  in  your  clericol  ofiUce  practice  curriculum. 
Write  Greqg  today. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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Electric  Typewriter  Lessons  Taped  by  Marion  Wood  ■ 

WE  ALL  REALIZE  the  advantages  of  having 
electric  typewriters  in  typing  classrooms.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  many  scdiools  are  struggling  along 
with  just  or»e  or  two,  Mrs.  Marion  Wood,  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  tape-recorded  lesson  of  thirty-five  minutes 
to  acquaint  manual  typists  with  the  electric 
typewriter.  It  should  appeal  to  rural  areas. 

Finding  the  time  to  teach  the  electric  machine 
has  long  been  a  problem  for  smaller  institutions. 

Now  the  school  having  but  one  or  two  of  these 
typewriters  may  copy  Mrs.  Wood’s  lessons  on  a 

tape  recorder  or  dictating  equipment.  The  master  ! 

tapes  are  obtamalde  at  any  IBM  branch  office;  tliey  are  too  costly  to  j 
distribute  free  of  charge,  but  each  scIkx)!  should  make  its  own  copy.  I 

Thus,  the  student  whose  turn  it  is  to  use  the  electric  typewriter  can 
have  his  lesson  dictated  to  him  by  a  qualified  teacher.  Mrs.  Wood’s  in¬ 
structions  are  responded  o  by  a  competent  typist,  who  will  serve  as  an 
audible  guide  for  the  student.  With  this  added  assistance,  teachers  can 
heiKeforth  devote  their  undivided  time  to  the  instruction  of  manual  j 
techniques,  and  still  provide  coverage  of  the  electric  machine. 
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Delaney  Baxter,  of  Grayson,  secretary; 
and  Miss  Polly  Lou  Hicks,  of  Boyce, 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Leona  Paden,  of  Mary¬ 
ville,  and  Wilbur  Perkins,  of  Monroe, 
were  appointed  to  the  executive  board. 

•  The  Alpha  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi 
Epsikm  fraternity  installed  new  officers 
at  its  January  meeting  in  New  York 
CHy.  They  are;  president,  Harold  J. 
JelUnek;  vice-president,  Eunice  Miller; 
recording  secretary,  William  S.  Sak- 
son;  corresponding  secretary,  Corrine 
Thompson;  treasurer,  Joseph  Green; 
and  historian,  Margaret  Kane. 

o  The  initial  nteeting  of  the  West¬ 
ern  unit  of  the  Cathdic  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  was  held  at 
Spokane,  Washington.  'The  regional 
officers  are:  chairman,  Sr.  Joseph 
Theophile,  F.C.S.P.,  Yakima,  Wa^- 
ington;  co-chairman,  Sr.  M.  Cyril, 
C.S.J.,  Los  Angeles;  treasurer,  Sr.  M. 
Benigna,  F.S.P.A.,  Spokane;  and 
s<*cretary,  Sr.  Xavier,  S.C.L.,  Butte, 
Montana. 

•  'The  Kansas  Vocational  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  as  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  president,  Charles  Mantz,  Smith 
Center;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Helen 
Steele  and  Louis  Cagle,  Topeka; 
Clarence  Youse,  Dodge  City;  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  F.  E.  Carpenter, 
Topc^. 

•  'The  Missouri  Business  Teachers 
will  hold  their  a«^ual  spring  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Uhlvenity  of  Missouri 
campu.s,  Saturday,  March  HI. 

Chief  iNuticipants  will  be:  Cbades 
E.  ZouIm^,  SlKN-thand  E^tor,  Gregg 


Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company;  O.  H.  Day,  Training 
Manager,  Butler  Manufacturmg  Com¬ 
pany;  Susan  'Thias,  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machirras  Corporation;  D.  R. 
Alexander,  Union  Pacific  Railrad; 
Gladys  Bahr,  Stephens  College;  and 
Everett  Keith,  executive  secretary, 
Missouri  State  Teachers  Associatiem. 


SCHOOLS 

•  The  co-operative-plan  enrollment 
at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  latest  fig¬ 
ures  frtHn  the  United  States  Office  of 
Exlucation.  The  university  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  3,484  students  during 
1953-1954,  surpassing  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  more  Mian  350  stu¬ 
dents.  It  also  awarded  the  largest 
number  of  co-op  degrees  (588)  and 
had  the  largest  number  of  co-op  em¬ 
ployers  (approximately  600). 

During  1953-54  over  19,000  stu¬ 
dents  were  enrolled  in  co-operative 
education  in  34  U.  S.  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities;  approximately  2,000  re¬ 
ceived  degrees. 

•  The  Business  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  is  planning  clinic  and 
worieshop  programs  during  the  1955 
summer  session.  A  five-day  clinic  on 
the  teaching  of  busines  subjects  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  will  be 
presented  July  5-9.  Courses  to  be 
covered  are  general  business,  book- 


keeping,  office  and  secretarial  practice,  | 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Partici¬ 
pating  in  the  conference  will  be  Law¬ 
rence  Erickson,  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  James 
Crawford,  of  the  University  of  In¬ 
diana;  Charles  Zoubek,  of  tl^  Gregg 
Publishing  Division  of  McGraw-Hill 
Bo(^  Company;  Kenneth  Zimmer,  of 
the  Richmond  Professional  Institute,  | 
and  Mary  Ellen  Oliverio  aiul  Hamden  | 
L.  Forkner,  of  Columbia.  | 

Featured  during  the  summer  term  | 
will  be  a  six-week  workshop  for  teach-  | 
ers  of  business  subjects  at  the  high  | 
school  or  college  level.  The  workshop  I 
will  be  held  in  five  teaching  areas,  | 
shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping, 
secretarial  and  office  practice,  and  jl 
general  business.  ! 

Mr.  Erickson  will  conduct  the  work-  | 
shop  in  typewriting  from  July  5  to 
July  22,  and  the  workshop  in  short¬ 
hand  from  July  25  to  August  12.  The 
other  courses  will  run  the  entire  six 
weeks. 

•  San  Francisco  State  Cx)llege  will  | 

sponsor  a  survey  tour  of  Europe  this 
summer,  for  wUch  six  units  of  col-  j 
lege  crests  may  be  earned.  The  tour  '\ 
will  be  conducted  by  Wayne  Stevens,  i 
director  of  the  School  of  World  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  by  assistant  professor  David 
Potter.  I 

The  trip  will  be  eight  weeks,  leav-  ^ 
ing  New  York  June  26.  It  will  be  open  | 
to  teachers  of  business,  distributive,  | 
and  vocational  education,  and  social  | 
studies.  The  tour  will  be  devoted  to  | 
a  study  of  world  business  potentials,  | 
products,  and  services,  and  will  con-  | 
tact  business  and  civil  leaders  through-  | 
out  Europe.  I 

•  Cornell  University’s  School  of  | 

Business  and  Public  Administration  | 
has  been  elevated  to  full  graduate  | 
status,  effective  July  I.  In  describing  | 
the  University’s  double-barrelled  ap-  I 
proach.  Dean  Edward  H.  Litchfield  I 
noted  *'the  increasing  movement  of  I 
executives  from  industry  into  govern-  I 
ment  and  from  the  military  into  busi-  p 
ness."  B 

'The  future  program  for  the  School,  | 
he  said,  will  include  raising  entrance  | 
requirements,  offering  an  expanded  I 
course  and  research  program,  and  en-  t 
larging  the  faculty.  | 

a 

•  Burdett  College  has  moved  to  the  | 

historic  Beacon  Hill  section  of  Boston,  | 
Massachusetts.  'The  School  of  Business  | 
Administration,  under  the  supervision  | 
of  Charles  L.  Sewall  and  Walter  Nar-  | 
delli,  moved  in  December  to  69  Brim-  | 
mer  Street,  within  a  minute’s  walk  ^ 
of  downtown  Boston.  | 

The  School  of  Secretarial  Science,  | 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Edith  ^ 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION —  with  Louis  A.  Losiis, 
Chsrits  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Sfrony 

TYPEWRITING  — with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING — with  J  Marshall  Hanna  and  GIbert  Kahn 
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TYPINO  DISK. 


!  IL  M.  ALLEN  COMTANT 
I  Hartford,  Witconain 

j  Floasa  sond  nw  fell  doKriptiua  litarptere 
I  ee  yoer  typieg  ageipmant 

I  NAME  . 

!  AOOtESS  . . 


I  SCHOOL  .  I 

t _ ,  ,  ,  ^  ^  ^  XT  n - * 
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To  moot  fho  roquIromoHfi  of  Modorn  Businoa 
and  Modorn  Businou  Toachors 


TWO  NEW  TEXT-WORKBOOKS 

by  R.  M««hoii  and  Gilbnrt  Kohn 

NOW  TO  USE  FULL-KEYBOARD  ADDING  MACHINES 

and 

NOW  TO  USE  TEN-KEY  ADDING  MACHINES 


•  Organiz«d  for  flexibility  .  .  .  they  can  be  used  to  develop 
from  minimum  basic  operating  skill  to  maximum  vocational 
proficiency  . . .  they  allow  you  to  trim  your  courses  to  meet 
the  interests  of  students  within  the  time  available. 

•  Short,  simple,  thorough  . . .  and  completely  lesson- 
planned. 
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•  Fully  illustrated  .  .  .  machines,  techniques,  printed  tapes. 

•  Realistic  .  .  .  problems  appear  in  typewriter  type 
and  in  handwriting,  just  as  the  students  will  en¬ 
counter  the  work  in  business. 

Olhtr  Brntintu-Mmchintt  T0xt  Worhbooht  tbst  mtrit 
y0mr  contid^rttion: 

How  to  Um  Um  Cakttlator  and  the  Comptometer, 

Third  Edition,  by  Meehan 


How  to  Um  Rotary  Calculator*, 

Second  Edition,  by  Meehan  and  Stuart 

How  to  Vm  Adding  and  Calculating  Machhie*, 
by  Walter,  Roach,  and  Hanna 


GREGG  PUBLISHING 
DIVISION 

MeGrmw-HUl  Book  Compony,  Imc. 

New  York  30 
Chicago  0 
San 

Franciaco  4 
Dallas  t 
Toronto  4 
London  E.C.  4 


McKenzie,  moved  in  January  to  160 
Beacon  Street,  overlooking  the  Charles 
River.  Both  new  kxations  will  offer 
the  latest  business  methods  in  newly 
decorated  modem  ohusrooms. 

•  The  fourteenth  annual  Business 
Education  Conference  of  the  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  will  be  held  in  Greensboro 
on  April  2.  Theme  for  the  meeting  is 
“Integration  of  Basic  Fundamentals  in 
the  Existing  Business  Education  Cur¬ 
riculum."  The  keyiH)te  address  will  be 
given  by  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  vice- 
president  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany. 

•  At  the  amiual  election  of  officers 
at  the  Boston  University  Epsilon 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  E^pailm,  LeRoy 
Brendel,  Beverly  (Massachusetts) 
High  School,  was  elected  president. 
Mr.  Brende]  is  currently  noembership 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association.  Other  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  Chapter  are: 
vice-president,  E.  Jane  Reed,  Salem 
High  School;  corresponding  secretary, 
Jean  F.  Cunningham,  Fisher  Junior 
College,  Boston;  recording  secretary, 
Margaret  A.  McKenna,  Emmanuel 
College,  Boston;  treasurer,  Donald  C. 
Stather,  Boston  University;  and  his¬ 
torian,  Michael  B.  Gradone,  Newton 
High  School,  Newtonville. 

•  Two  Carolina  business  colleges 
have  announced  recent  moves  to  more 
modem  offices.  Cecfl’s  Bu-riness  Col¬ 
lege,  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  in  the 
Schuyler  Office  Building.  Room  space 
was  remodeled  and  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  to  suit  the  school's  needs.  Air 
conditioning,  automatic  elevator  serv¬ 
ice,  and  fluorescent  lighting  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  new  location. 

In  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  King’s 
Business  College  has  moved  to  a  new 
home  at  220  Hillsboro,  one  block  west 
of  the  State  Capitol.  Orville  T.  Smith 
is  director  of  the  school,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  its  kind  in  the 
South. 

The  new  building  is  air  condi¬ 
tioned,  li^t  conditioned,  sound  con¬ 
ditioned,  color  conditioned,  and  music 
conditioned.  It  features  in  each  class¬ 
room  the  latest  developments  in  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting,  interior  decoration, 
and  acoustics.  Offices  and  classrooms 
are  all  air  conditioned,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  areas  are  musk  conditioned  by 
RCA.  'The  elaborate  communications 
and  publk-address  system  installed 
diroughout  dte  building  can  bring  di¬ 
rect  to  the  classrooms  important  an¬ 
nouncements  and  radio  broadcasts  of 
interest  to  young  people  preparing  for 
the  btisiness  world. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCA'nON  WORLD 


Th«  Traveling  Typewriters 


THE  REMINGTON  RAND-SPONSORED  typewriter  display,  “Industrial  Progreu 
USA,“  an  annual  traveling  exhibition  of  the  Henry  Ford  Mus<*uin  and  of  Greenfield 
Village,  Dearborn,  Michigan,  features  the  Sholes  (Remington)  typewriter  of  1873 
(lagtom  row,  left)  and  the  Remington  Electric  of  1923  (liottom  row,  third  from  left). 
Next  to  these  “firsts”  in  typing  progress  are  the  latest  manual  arul  electric  models. 
In  the  top  row  are  (left  to  ri^t)  five  early  pioneer  models,  the  l^imliert  (1900),  the 
Blickensderfer  (1892),  the  Crown  (1888),  the  World  (1886),  and  the  Simplex  (1920). 
The  admission-free  Remington  exhibition  will  visit  Utirty-eight  U.S.  cities  in  its  year¬ 
long  tour.  An  audience  of  more  than  a  million  is  expected. 


“Thousands  of  dollars  have  ))eeii 
invested  in  new  machiites,  eqiu|«neiit, 
and  furniture,”  President  Smith  said, 
”so  that  King’s  students  will  have 
every  possible  training  advantage 
along  wRh  maximum  physical  comfort 
during  their  attendance.” 


OINIRALJ 

•  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
has  announced  its  annual  essay  con¬ 
test  for  teachers,  entitled  “Why  I 
Teach.”  To  be  eligible,  a  contestant 
must  have  completed  five  years  of 
teaching  by  June  1,  19.35.  'Fhe  essays 
must  be  between  250  and  3(M)  words 
long. 

There  will  be  an  award  of  a  fifty- 
doUar  United  States  saving  bond  in 
each  of  five  divisions.  A  national 
award  of  a  $250  bond  will  go  to  tht* 
best  of  the  five  winners.  Entries 
should  be  .sent  to  American  Legion 
Auxiliary,  777  North  Meridian  Street. 
Indianapolis  7,  Indiana. 

•  C>eneral  Motors  Corporation  has 
launched  an  annual  two-millkm-dol- 
lar  program  to  award  four-year  scliol- 
arships  to  students  and  grants  to  306 
colleges  and  universities  thnmghoiit 
the  ('ountry. 

The  first  350  students  under  the 
plan  will  enroll  as  freshman  next  Sep- 
tentber.  When  the  program  Is  in  full 
operation,  1,400  students  will  be  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits.  Awards  will  range  up 
to  $2,000  annually.  In  additioii,  pri¬ 
vate  colleges  and  universities  will  re¬ 
ceive  grants-in-aid  equivalent  to  some 
$500  to  $8(X)  aimually  per  student. 

Duplication  fifioans  Communication 


Fourteen  outstanding  educators 
have  been  selected  to  serve  as  judges 
in  the  final  determination  of  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  100  competitive  scholar¬ 
ships.  They  are  from  seven  widely- 
known  universities.  Bryn  Mawr:  Miss 
Kathcn-ine  FI.  McBride  and  Mrs.  Annie 


L.  Broughton;  Dartmouth  College: 
John  Sloan  Dickey  and  Albert  I.  Dick¬ 
erson;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tec‘hnok>gy:  James  K.  Killian,  Jr.  and 
Brainerd  A.  Thresher;  Univeiiity  of 
Mkdiigan:  Harlan  Hatcher  and  James 
A.  Lewis;  University  of  Notre  Dame: 
The  Rev.  Thecxlore  ,M.  Heslwirgh  and 
the  Rev.  Louis  J.  'rhornton;  Stanford 
University:  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling  and 
Hixford  K.  Snyder;  arxl  Varulerbilt 
University:  Harvie  Branacomb  and 
lame's  Buford. 

•  A  four-day  exhibit  of  nearly  one 
million  dollars’  worth  of  the  latest 
ofiBoe  ecpiipment  is  being  sponsored 
in  ToixMito,  Canada,  May  2-3-26,  by 
the  National  Office  Managemc'nt  As¬ 
sociation.  The  show  will  be  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  grcMip's  36tfi  Inter¬ 
national  Conference. 

'The  new  cxist-cutting  equipment 
and  machinery  that  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play  is  designed  to  keep  pa<«  with 
today's  concept  of  c»fficc  operations. 

More  than  100  manufacturers  plan 
to  exhibit  new  machinery  ranging 
from  the  highly  complex  for  the  large 
office  to  the  intef^ted  automatic 
equipment  for  the  small  office.  It  will 
he  the  first  intemational  NOMA  ex- 
positKjn  held  in  Canada. 


NEW  YORK  CIVIL  DE¬ 
FENSE  authorilies  have 
decided  that  duplic^ating 
machines  are  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  tnediod  for  pro¬ 
ducing  multiple-written 
communications  during 
an  emergency.  Twenty- 
five  Old  Town  Model  9H 
Duplicators  have  been 
placed  at  strategic  com¬ 
munication  centers 
throughout  the  cdty.  Here, 
at  one  of  the  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  offices,  mesiiages 
are  being  received  by 
telephcme  operators,  who 
fill  in  the  information  and 
reproduce  it  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  In  several  test  runs, 
this  system  proved  the 
best  answer  to  the  city’s  communication  problems.  Through  the  use  of  copies,  each 
department-fire,  police,  etc.— was  quickly  advised  of  the  situation.  As  a  result,  aid 
was  brought  to  the  dissuter  victims  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Duplicating  requires  only 
a  few  moments;  important  information  is  filled  in  quickly  on  pre-printed  forms. 
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NEW  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 


dual  channel  is  used  to  permit  longer 
braces  for  each  of  the  legs. 


•mm  MovI*  Pro|«ctor 

The  new  Revere  “777"  8mm  movie 
projector  boasts  a  self-contained  case 
that  acts  as  the  projector  bousing. 
Merely  snap  off  one-half  of  the  case 
to  reveal  the  medianism.  Legs  and 
hartdle  are  retractable, 

TT»e  “777"  is  a  product  of  the  Re¬ 
vere  C/amcra  Company,  of  Chicago.  It 
features  a  simple  c'ontrol  that  instantly 


Toblst  Armchair  with  RcmIc 


A  sloping  tablet  to  provide  seating 
and  writing  comfort  Is  featured  on  the 
Tablet  Armchair  No.  2800,  made  by 
die  National  School  Furniture  Com* 


•qwor*  PoMIng  TabI* 

A  folding  table  as  rigid  as  the  sta¬ 
tionary  type  has  been  developed  by 
the  Banricks  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  C'hioago.  The  Foursome  employs 
the  Barrk^  automatic  leg  lock.  Tbe 


N«w  Products  In  Brlof 

•  Desks  of  America  ha.s  designed 
classroom  storage  cabinets  with  wood, 
linoleum,  or  pUutic  tops.  The  cabinets 
contain  two  adjustable  shelves.  All 
ends  are  flush  so  that  they  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  modular  fashion.  Write 
Desks  of  America,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  •, 
Connecticut. 


•  The  #3000  Maso  steel  swivel 
chair  features  a  saddle-shaped  seat 
that  provides  relaxation,  yet  promotes 
correct  posture.  Perforated  upholstery 
permits  cooler  seating.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  to  Maso  Steel  Products,  Inc.,  53 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois... 


legs  are  set  at  an  angle  that  eliminates 
the  stress  on  the  tjd>le  top  and  in¬ 
creases  leg  stability.  Available  in  sizes 
3214  and  30  inches  square,  the  tables 
come  in  tops  of  Duron,  plywood,  For¬ 
mica.  and  Pionite  Plastic.  An  elevated 


a  Manufactured  by  Audio-Vmial 
Research,  of  531  Swth  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago  5.  Illinois,  Hi-Fi  Phono 
with  earphones  features  a  three-speed 
turntable,  a  steel  carrying  ease,  and  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  microphone,  speaker,  and 
six  sets  of  earphones. 


pany,  Odenton,  Maryland.  It  has  its 
own  individual  bookrack. 

The  writing  tablet  is  surfaced  with 
matching  wood-grain  laminates.  An  oc¬ 
casional  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  keeps 
it  clean.  The  chair  is  constructed  of  se¬ 
lected  hardwood  veneers  and  solid 
hardwood  stock.  To  add  support,  steel 
brackets  are  bolted  to  the  front  leg  and 
the  back  pillar.  The  seat  is  18  inches 
from  the  floor. 


OOA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 


The  failures  of  life  sit  around  and 
complain  that  the  gods  haven’t  treated 
them  white.  They’ve  lost  their  um¬ 
brellas  whenever*  there’s  rain,  and 
they  haven’t  their  lanterns  at  night. 

But  there’s  a  man  the  world  never 
turns  down,  wherever  he  chances*  to 
stray:  he  gets  the  glad  hand  in  the 
populous  town  or  out  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  make  hay.  lie’s  greeted  with  pleas¬ 
ure  on*  deserts  of  sand,  and  deep  in 
the  aisles  of  the  woods;  wherever  he 
goes,  there's  the  welcoming  hand— 
he's  the  Man  who*  Delivers  the 
Goods.  (83)— Walt  Mason 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 


The  Little  Fish 


Despite  being  warned  by  his  nuHher 
and  his  friends,  a  little  fish  persisted 
in  stealing  the  bait  from  fishhooks. 
“It’s*  great  sport,”  said  he,  “and,  be¬ 
sides,  if  I  ever  do  get  caught,  they 
won’t  keep  me  because  I  am  so  small." 

One  day,  as  fate*  would  have  it,  he 
was  caught.  As  he  was  being  put  in 
the  fisherman’s  basket,  he  cried  out, 
“(%,  spare  me,  for  I  am*  so  small  that 
I  would  make  a  very  poor  meal." 

“You  will  make  a  very  good  meal, 
indeed,"  replied  the  fisherman,  “for* 
I  am  not  very  hungry." 

(What  may  be  snudl  to  one  could 
be  large  to  another.)  (94) 


The  Welcome  Man 


changes  forward  projection  to  reve^i(^ 
’The  ^-inch  f/1.6  coated  lens  project.s 
an  extra-large  image  in  a  small  room. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


the  new  Smith-Corona  SILENT-SUPER 


KEYSET  TABULATOR! 


SMITH-CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  factorl**  tlso  l«  Toronto,  IrusMl*  ond  Jolionnoifewf. 

NUlMrt  of  famous  Smidi-Corono  Office  Typowrltors,  PortoMo  Typonritors,  Addini  MacMnts  ond  Cosli  Rofistors.  VIvM  DuRlicotors,  RiOOont  ond  CortMos 


FAST  AND  FOOLPROOF.... 

To  Met:  (1)  move  curriuge  to  first  selected  tabiilat* 
iiig  loc'ution.  (2)  Press  down  SET  key  to  set  a 
tabulator  stop  at  selected  space.  (3)  Following 
steps  1  and  2,  set  as  many  stops  as  needt'd.  (4) 
Now  tabulate  by  pressing  down  tire  TAB  key. 

To  clear:  (1)  If  you  wish  to  clear  only  one  tabu¬ 
lator  stop,  move  carriage  to  that  location  and  press 
d(Avn  CL  (Clear)  key.  (2)  Continue  to  cU*ar  in¬ 
dividual  stops  in  this  way.  (3)  To  clear  entire 
tabulating  set-up  at  once— nvrve  carriage  to  extreme 
right,  hold  down  CL  key  and  depress  the  TAB  key. 

Ever>’  bit  of  the  tabulating  prex-ess  is  done  fnmi 
the  keyboard.  No  reaching  or  stretching. 


Slmwn  liere  is  tl»e 
Silent -SiiiM-t  in  Its  smart, 
TM-w  and  excliuive, 
slim-line  "Holiday  C^asr.” 
An  iiiKeniiHU  im'tal  frame 
kx-ks  tfie  portabk-  in 
position  for  carrying, 
or  can  be  rerruived 
compk’tely  frian 
the  cate. 


-STATE  FARM  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,*  Blooming fn.  UllnoU 
"Pint  In  Avtomobllo  Insuronto" 


Sim*  Form  hdMoml  AmomohU*  Imsoromc*  Comgomjr 


JOBS  HAMDUOt 


Writing  all  disbunemenu 
Returned  check  reports 
Reporting  premium  renewals 
Bank  deposits 
Agents  earnings  records 
Liability  repom 
Reporu  of  financed  agents 
Social  Security  reports 


*Sim*  Form  Siulitol  AolomobU* 
Immrooe*  Co.  •  Sim*  Form  Lff* 
loMorooc*  Cowyn.y  •  Sim*  Form 
Ftr*  ood  Commlly  Comfomy 


In  your  butiness,  too,  National 
machinet  will  pay  for  themselves 
with  the  money  they  save,  then 
continue  savings  as  annual  profit. 
Your  nearby  National  man  will 
gladly  show  how  much  you  can 
save  —  and  why  your  operators 
will  be  happier. 


TBE  BATtOMAL  CAMS  AEGiMTEB  COM  PAM  Y, 

949  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTEIES 


constant  search  for  the  most  efficient  accounting  proce¬ 
dures  is  an  important  part  of  our  business. 

*To  obtain  this  efficiency,  we  invested  $109,000  in  National 
Accounting  Machines.  They  have  returned  amazing  divi¬ 
dends.  Nationals  now  save  us  $96,000  every  year— a  return 
of  89%  annually  on  our  investment. 


“Careful  attention  to  such  administrative  details  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs  helps  us  assure  safe,  low  cost  insurance  and 
maintain  our  pcMition  of  ‘insur¬ 
ing  more  automobiles  than  any  , 

company  in  the  world.* ” 


UbJi 


'i 
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C^dHoFUtl  Accounting  Machines  save  us 
return  89%  annually  on  our  investment!” 


G/fStUmal' 

iccoMmns  suoMU 
sMum  tuaima  •  cash  asttstm 


